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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





The Clothes Budget 


When Briggs was complaining 
to you today about “‘the high cost 
of living,” and all the money it 
costs to keep his family clothed, 
didn’t you have a secret feeling of 


pride in your wife, John? 


It’s very comforting to reflect on 
the neat, well-dressed appearance 
of your family, when you con- 
sider what a comparatively small 


amount you set aside for clothes, 


And, as usual, most of the 


credit goes to Mary! 


Her blouses are always fresh and 
dainty, her stockings and gloves 
silky and unfaded, and the chil- 
dren’s little dresses and suits crisp 


and new-looking! 


When you go home tonight, 


tell her how proud you are of her 
She’s honest, Mary is, so she 


won't take all the credit—she’ll 
probably say something like this: 


“I love to have you say such 
nice things, John—but I really 
owe some of the credit to that 
blue-and-white package you see 
on the shelf. 


“That's my good friend, Ivory 
Flakes—and that’s what keeps 
our clothes looking nice and 


makes “em last. 


“I wash all our fine things with 
Ivory Flakes—and its safe and 
pure—just the same as the Ivory 


we wash our faces with!” 


What a wise little housekeeper 
our Mary is! 





The Procter & Gamble Company 
IVORY SOAP : IVORY SOAP FLAKES « GUEST IVORY 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP « CHIPSO 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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Conditions of Life and Labor on the 
Panama Canal Zone 





Investigation, Reports and Conferences 
By SAMuEL GOMPERS 


Y INSTRUCTION of the Portland convention of the American Fed. 
eration of Labor, the President of the A. F. of L. visited the Isthmus 
of Panama to make an investigation of the conditions of life and 

labor on the Canal Zone. The resolutions adopted by the convention 
declared that an executive order effective January 1, 1922, had deprived 
government employes on the Canal Zone of many living and working con- 
ditions they had enjoyed for years. The Building Trades and Metal Trades 
Departments of the A. F. of L. and several international unions also re- 
spectively directed that officers of those organizations repair to the Isthmus 
for the purpose of making a similar investigation. Therefore I was ac- 
companied by W. J. Spencer, Secretary-Treasurer Building Trades De- 
partment, A. F. of L.; A. J. Berres, Secretary-Treasurer Metal Trades 
Department, A. F. of L.; George F. Hedrick, President Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America; Luther C. Steward, 
President National Federation of Federal Employes; G. M. Bugniazet, 
Vice-President International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; W. C. 
Hushing, Legislative Representative, Canal Zone Employes; and W. C. 
Roberts, Secretary to Canal Zone Labor Committee, which was organized 
after leaving New York. 

We left New York on the S. S. Panama December 24, 1923, and arrived 

at Cristobal, Canal Zone, at 7.15 A. M. January 1, 1924. During the trip, 
both going and coming, many sessions of the committee were held to outline 


procedure. 
(209) 
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We were met by the Legislative Committee, representing the trade 
union movement of the Canal Zone, as follows: 

A. M. Wright, Joseph Wynne, Louis Townsley, E. L. Emery, Dr. J. T. 
Young, H. J. White, J. Z. Knapp, S. A. Smith, S. W. Newhard and J. L.. Dyer. 

As we were to leave the Zone January 9, it was necessary that a most. 
strenuous investigation be made. 

Shortly after arriving the Legislative Committee escorted the Labor 
Committee to the train at Colon and we proceeded to Ancon on the Pacific 
Coast, where headquarters were established in the Hotel Tivoli. 

Members of the committee, accompanied by representatives of their 
respective trades and callings on the Canal Zone, immediately proceeded 
to learn all that was possible concerning the present conditions as compared 
with those in effect up to January 1, 1922, when such a drastic reduction 
was made in wages by taking away many conditions in force since work 
was first begun on the Canal. 

During the following week every effort was made to learn the absolute 
truth as to all questions at issue. Visits were made to the shops and dry 
docks, where conferences were held with individuals and committees. A 
trip was made through the Culebra Cut and the employes on the various 
dredges were interviewed. The locks were visited and all the information 
possible of the conditions of employment were obtained from the employes. 
Railroad employes were asked for information. A number of letters were 
received from citizens setting forth grievances. These were thoroughly 
investigated. The quarters of the employes were examined, commissaries 
were visited to learn if the charges made of inefficiency were true. The 
claim that appropriations for sanitary purposes had been niggardly were 
looked into. In fact, every avenue through which knowledge of conditions 
could be gained was followed. Many individuals and committees called 
upon the committee at its headquarters and gave valuable information. 

Midnight January 7, 1924, the committee held a meeting at head- 
quarters, and prepared a letter based on the information gained to present 
to Governor Jay J. Morrow on the following day setting forth the result 
of its investigation and asking for the proper relief. The following day 


we waited upon Governor Morrow and presented the following: 
Hore, Tivo, 
Ancon, CANAL ZONE, 
January 7, 1924. 
Smr: By direction of the American Labor Movement the undersigned were in- 
structed to make an investigation into the working and living conditions of the em- 





Left to right—W. C. Hushing, Representative Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road Employes; C. A. McIlvaine, Executive Secretary, Panama Canal; P. L.. Hughes, 
Stenographer; Gus Buzniazet, Ist Vice-President, Electrical Nerken: Louis Townsley, 
Dredgeman; Col. J. J. Morrow, Governor, Panama Canal; Wm. Spencer, 
Treasurer, Building Trades Dept., A. F. of L.; Samuel Gompers, President, American. 
Federation of Labor; S. Emery, President, S. & O. Engineers’ Local; Geo. F. Hedrick, 
President, Painters and Paperhangers; Col. M. L. Walker, Engineer of Maintenance,. 
Panama Canal; A. M. Wright, Marine Engineer; Capt. H. P. Fransen, Masters, Mates. 
ont Pilots Local Union, No. 27; A. J. Berres, Secretary-Treasurer, ee oe Dept., 

A. F. of L.; W. C. Roberts, Chairman, Legislative ittee, A. F. of L.; H. Me 
Conaughey, President, Panama M. a. &. adit cuaetaeny i. ©. Wage and Complaint Board;. 
Joe Wynne, President, F. E. U., No. 6 and Secretary-Treasurer P. M. T. C.; Luther 
Steward, President, National Federation of Federal Employes; Mr. Slack, Butcher, 
Ancon Commy.; Jack L. Compton, Electrician. 
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ployes in the Panama Canal Zone. At the first conference after our arrival we were 
encouraged by your assurance that everything would be made available to us in facili- 
tating the purpose of our mission. At the outset we desire to express our appreciation 
of the cotirtesy which you have extended to us. 

You are doubtless familiar with the complaints which have been made by the 
employes of the Zone. These reached us in the mainland of the United States and were 
essentially the causes which impelled the American Federation of Labor to cause us 
to make the investigation within the Zone itself. We have individually and collec- 
tively made inquiry and direct examination, coming in contact with men engaged 
in all classes of service; men and women, both civil and military. We have made an 
examination of quarters assigned, and within the comparatively brief time at our dis- 
posal we have seen practically everything which could throw light upon the questions 
under consideration. We respectfully submit the following as our finding and 
recommendation: 

Until January 1, 1922, the employes in the Panama Canal Zone were accorded 
living quarters rent free, and furnished free electric current, lamp and electric light 
appliances, fuel for cooking, water, interior painting of quarters, furniture repairs and 
exchange, including cooking stoves, subsistence when in hospitals, medical supplies in 
cases of illness, and care of grounds (grass cutting). From the date mentioned each 
and all of these were, by Executive Order of the President of the United States, with- 
drawn. ‘The authority and validity of the issuance of such an Executive Order was 
challenged in the courts and the President’s order made operative. 

It is a commonly accepted fact that one-half of the cost of the construction of 
the Panama Canal—that is, $180,000,000—has been cancelled as charged against 
the account for National Defense, and we submit whether it would not be reasonable 
to assume that the cost of constructing these quarters should be included in the portion 
that has been cancelled. 

We have ascertained that there are 186 apartments occupied by non-employes, 
who occupy the quarters upon the same terms they are rented to employes. Many 
employes (married) are compelled to wait for assignments to fairly habitable quarters. 
while non-employes are occupying choice quarters. In connection with the occupancy 
of these quarters by non-employes, the outstanding grievance in respect to this is that 
the employes are compelled to accept any sort of quarters assigned to them; the policy 
pursued by the Panama Canal Zone administration being not to disturb the non- 
employe occupants. 

With reference to the 25 per cent additional pay, we have been assured that not 
more than half of the American employes of the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road are paid a definite 25 per cent over the States rates. The policemen, firemen, 
school teachers, the clerical force and related positions are not receiving the 25 per cent 
over the rates for employes performing similar services in the United States and to 
which under the law they are entitled. 

The question of the employment of aliens in the service of the Panama Canal 
Zone is a serious problem. In certain positions, such as painters and carpenters, the 
mechanical part of the work is performed by aliens, and in the mechanical division shops- 
there are many classes of work also being performed by aliens. 

With reference to the clerical classes of work, this fact is even more pronounced. 
The clerical force of the Panama Canal is under Civil Service law. Such persons are 
required by law to be American citizens and are also required to pass a competitive 
examination and certified as to their fitness by the Civil Service Commission of the- 
United States. 

Much complaint is made of the inadequacy of the government commissaries. In 
Ancon and Balboa there are approximately four thousand people who perforce are 
required to make the purchases of their needs at the commissaries. The hours during 
which these commissaries are open are from 8 A. M. until 12 noon, and from 2 to 5 P. M. 
The employes must make their purchases with coupons, while non-employes have charge- 
accounts. With the insufficient number of commissaries and employes to serve the- 
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customers, long periods of time are wasted by men and women in line before they can 
be served. 

In the case of employes of the Fire Department, we find that they are required 
to be on duty 72 hours continuously and are then off duty for 24 hours. 

In the case of the chauffeurs, we learn that there are out of the 140 chauffeurs 
employed on the Zone but 15 American citizens, the remainder being aliens, and that 
a policy of discrimination against American chauffeurs is being tollowed. 

In regard to the alien workmen, we have found that the pittance of 20 cents per 
hour is paid to many of them. 

Reviewing and summarizing the matters set forth above, we have in mind the 
fact that the Executive Order of the President of the United States, withdrawing the 
freedom of payment of rent and for other important matters to which mention has 
been made, that there is a manifest disposition against their restoration, but we are 
of the opinion that the employes in the Panama Canal Zone by reason of their distant 
isolation from the mainland of our country in this tropical zone they should have been 
retained. If, however, it is deemed inadvisable to restore these conditions to the em- 
ployes of the Canal Zone, we recommend that the differential of 25 per cent in wages 
over that paid in the mainland of the United States be increased from 25 per cent to 
35 per cent. We have gone over the accounts of average income, cost of living, and 
important incidents in the life and work of the employes, and believe that such an in- 
crease would scarcely equal the former system of the government bearing the cost of 
the conditions which were accorded the employes. 

We recommend the establishment of an additional commissary, approximately 
near Ancon and Balboa, or the enlargement of the present commissaries, and in any 
event the employment of an additional number of clerks to serve the people and give 
them the requisite prompt service. 

In the case of the firemen, we recommend that the two-platoon system be estab- 
lished, thus giving the men some opportunity of spending part of their time with their 
families and for the consciousness of a freedom away from their duties and their place 
of employment. 

The Panama Canal Zone, in addition to being a commercial, it is practically 
i es Sink Sa eee ee. SS ees 
States, and we regard it as of doubtful wisdom that there should be in the service of 
our outpost on the Pacific any one employed in the service unless he is an American 
citizen. There may be a saving of a comparati tively trifling amount by the employ- 
ment of alien “cheap labor’ but we are forced to the conclusion that it is parsimony 
of ee PE pee se ponies ee Ee en ee ee ee 


oe SO 2 ae en project; it is a 
cust aunbaaien of baccioan tighta; tnaeail, Sidings talk ety. It is quite evident 
from what we have observed that from a military standpoint the Canal is nearly perfect, 
but we can not resist the feeling that unless other arrangements are made there is much 
weakness which may prove a menace from within. 

We respectfully submit the above for your very serious and, we hope, favorable 
consideration, and hope that you may take such action as the circumstances and con- 
ditions we believe warrant. 

We have the honor to remain, Yours very sincerely, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Pressdent, American Fed. of Labor, 


A BERRES, 
Sec.-Treas. Metal Trades Dept., A. F. of L., 


WM. J. SPENCER, 
Sec.-Treas. Bldg. Trades Dept., A. F. of L. 
LUTHER C. STEWARD, 
Pres. Natl. Fed. of Federal Employes, 
G. M. BUGNIAZET, 
Vice-Pres. Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, 


G. F. HEDRICK, 
Pres. Bro. of Painters, Decorators and 


HON. JAY J. MORROW, Paperhangers of America. 
Governor, The Panama 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 
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Governor Morrow listened attentively to the reading of the letter. 
The grievances set forth were considered in the several hours conference 
that followed. It was learned that Governor Morrow was to leave for 
Washington on January 10. I therefore asked if it were possible for him 
to bring about a conference between himself, the Labor Committee, the 
representatives of the Canal Zone employes, and the Secretary of War. 
Governor Morrow said that he would endeavor to have such a conference held. 

Governor Morrow, on his arrival in Washington, made arrangements 
with Secretary of War Weeks for a conference with the Labor Committee 
that had investigated conditions on the Isthmus of Panama. Besides 
the members of the Labor Committee there were present W. C. Hushiag 
and A. M. Wright, Legislative Representatives in Washington of the Cana] 
Zone employes. This conference was held January 31 in the office of Sec- 
retary of War Weeks. 

i related the result of the investigations in the Canal Zone and said 
that a letter had been prepared directed to the Secretary which contained 
additional information to that handed Governor Morrow regarding the 
desires of the employes. This letter is as follows: 


Wasnincton, D. C., January 31, 1924. 


Str: Supplemental to our letter of January 7, 1924, to Governor Morrow—which 
has been referred to you--we submit the following: 

We have received many complaints during the past from the government employes 
on the Canal Zone and they have been so consistent and insistent that the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, held at Portland, Oregon, October 1-12, 1923, 
directed that an investigation be made on the zone regarding living and working 
conditions. 

The delegation spent eight and one-half days there in intensive investigation and 
as a result find that in many instances their complaints are justified. 

For the record and for your consideration the complaints are hereinafter set down: 

1. The employes object to the employment of aliens above the grade of laborers or 
messengers. 

We recommend all positions be filled by American citizens or such labor as is 
covered by the agreement with the Republic of Panama. 

2. The employes object to the increases made in the number of positions occupied 
by officers from the United States military forces in the past two years. 

We recommend that.the replacement of civilian employes in all departments by 
military officers be discontinued. 

3. Complaints about crowding of commissaries. 

We find this complaint justified as set forth before Governor Morrow. 

4. Cost of living on the Canal Zone. 

We understand that many purchases of supplies for the Canal Zone commissaries 
are not made as advantageously as by large firms or corporations in the United States, 
and in addition the goods must be transported over thousands of miles of land and 
water, which, of course, adds to the cost. 

The employes also protest against the dissemination of information to the effect 
that living costs are lower on the Canal Zone than in the Urited States and that goods are 
purchased in army and navy commissaries at cost prices. This statement is not borne 
out by the report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1923, as on page 22 under the caption “Commissary System,” it is stated the 
profit for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, amounted to $392,806.98. 

We submit that the commissaries on the Panama Canal Zone should not be con- 
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ducted for profit but for the convenience of the workers in the service of the zone and 
their dependents. 

5. Quarters. 

This subject was covered in our meetings with Governor Morrow. We would 
like to add, however, that many of these quarters are not fit for occupancy by Ameri- 
cans and that the photographs that have been broadcasted of the Prado at Balboa 
(which feature the few concrete quarters on the zone that are the most habitable) 
do not give a fair or correct idea of the housing facilities of the Panama Canal for its 
employes and their families. 

We believe that a great deal of the discontent of the employes of the canal is 
brought about on account of the housing conditions. There is no privacy for the 
employes and their families. The partitions between most rooms and apartments 
are made of one board thickness and do not go clear up to the ceiling, there being about 
a two-foot deep lattice from the ceiling instead of the board for the partition wall. It 
must be realized that with such conditions it might just as well be one large room 
partitioned off by curtains, as such type of construction would be no more offensive to 
domestice privacy than the present set up in the buildings that house the employes 
and their families. 

We, therefore, firmly believe that an individual cottage or concrete apartment 
such as those on the Prado for each employe and his family with sufficient ground 
space around would be the proper condition and would aid in overcoming many dis- 
advantages existing in being located in the tropical climate on the canal. 

6. Vacations. 

We favor the present vacations. As laymen, we have come to this conclusion 
after perusing the writings of authorities high in the medical profession who are all 
in agreement that the tropics are not healthful for white men and that they must 
spend a period of time in a temperate clime in order to maintain their health. 

We understand that government officials do not question this point. We wish, 
however, to point out that the cost of these necessary vacations amounts to 30 per cent 
of the annual salaries of the employes. 

7. We find many other matters that carry great weight in the aggregate, such as 
the necessary jitney service entailing considerable expenditure on the part of the employes 
and the excessively large supply of clothing necessary which is difficult to preserve. 

In regard to the jitney service, attention is called to the facts that on the Canal Zone: 

(a) There is practically no street car service. 

(b) Walking any considerable distance in the tropical heat is injurious and dangerous 
to white men, women and children, and rarely do even the colored employes walk any 
considerable distance. 

(c) The men and women in the service are required to ride from the abodes to 
their places of employment and return. 

(d) Women making their purchases from the commissaries have to ride of necessity 
in the jitneys every day. 

(e) The minimum fare of the jitneys is 15 cents. 

8. Twenty-five per cent over United States government rates as paid in continental 
United States. 

When free rent, etc., was in effect, this percentage was not quite sufficient, but 
since the withdrawal of the free rent, etc., it is far from being adequate for the com- 
pensation of the employes for their services on the zone, and in addition approximately 
50 per cent of the employes do not receive that differential even now. 

9. Free rent, etc., which had always been enjoyed up to January 1, 1922, by the 
employes, is, in our opinion something of which they should not have been deprived 
for the many reasons they, as well as a previous Canal Zone Governor, have from time 
to time cited. 

10. A two-platoon system for firemen is urged. 
While admitting we entered upon the investigation of the conditions of life and 
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labor of the men and women in the service of the Panama Canal Zone with sympathy, 
we did so, however, with an open mind, and from our contact, observations and exami- 
nations we are convinced that in that which we have submitted herein to you and in 
our communication of January 7 to Governor Morrow, we have indulged in no mis- 
statement or exaggeration. 

We, therefore, submit this entire subject for your sympathetic consideration and 
action, and respectfully suggest that you recommend to the President of the United 
States that he in his widom may issue an executive order to restore to the employes 
of the zone the conditions which prevailed before the previous executive order was 
put into operation on January 1, 1922. 

We have the honor to be 

Yours respectfully, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 


A. J. BERRES, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Dept., A. F. of L. 


WM. J. SPENCER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Building Trades Dept., A. F. of L. 


LUTHER C. STEWARD, 
President, National Federation of Federal Employes. 


G. M. BUZNIAZET, 
Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


GEO. F. HEDRICK, 
President, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, 
of America. 
American Federation of Labor Committee. 
HONORABLE JOHN W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary Weeks paid close attention to the reading of the letter. At 
the conclusion he said that while there were a number of matters mentioned 
of which he was acquainted and could give answer immediately there were 
others regarding which he was not informed. He therefore desired time 
to consider the complaints made and prepare an answer. 

After the answer had been made he said he desired another conference 
at which the points at issue could be taken up and discussed. To expedite 
matters he said that copies of the answer would be furnished to the members 
of the labor committee for consideration before a conference would be held. 
Governor Morrow took part in the conference and before adjournment 
called special attention to the statement of the Secretary of War regarding 
the procedure for the next conference. 

After a thorough investigation of the contentions made by the em- 
ployes of the Canal Zone it was the unanimous opinion of the Labor Com- 
mittee that they were well taken. Life in the Canal Zone is not a bed of 
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roses. Every American appears to be longing for the day when he can 
return to the homeland. 

The Canal Zone is 48 miles long and 10 miles wide. On each side is the 
Republic of Panama where live 
a people under practically com- 
parative primitive conditions. 

The interior is really an 
untamed jungle. The natives 
are compelled to carry machettes 
to protect themselves against 
wild animals and reptiles and 
to cut their way through the 
jungles in the event they leave 
the foot trails, which are the 
only way of travelling about the 
country. In the whole Republic 
of Panama there are only a 
few miles of roads completed 
or under construction. The 
jungles encroach upon all cities 
and towns on the Isthmus and 
it is a continual fight to keep 
them back a few hundred yards. 
The residents of the Zone are 
continually warned by the chief 
health officer of the United 
States ‘government not to leave 
the sanitation area of the Zone 
because of the danger of malaria and other tropical diseases. They are also 
warned to remain behind screens after dusk. 

Their environment is therefore, very narrow which gives them pleaty 
of time to worry over their grievances. There is no place away from the 
Zone to go. Rain falls for eight and nine months in the year. A short 
time before the committee visited Panama there was a rainfall of 37.4 inches 
within twenty-four hours. The homes of the natives are miserable huts 
built of various materials. 

The homes of the employes in the Zone are simply wooden boxes set 
upon piles. The walls are made of boards nailed on studding. No plaster 
or wall paper. They are simply painted. One of the four-room cottages 
visited had a dresser, bed, a table and a half dozen chairs. The bathroom 
was a replica of one seen in Puerto au Prince, Haiti, which was built many 
yearsago. Ithadashower. ‘The floor was of cement, cracked and dangerous 
to tred upon. The bathroom was about four feet square. The building 
so far as the inside is concerned would be called a hovel in the United States. 
Besides there is absolutely no domestic privacy. Still for this particular 
building $10 rent was paid and the additional conditions that had been 


President Gompers and President Porras of the Republic 
of Panama 
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taken away would make the loss to the employe about $20 per month or 
$240 a year. 

It is rare to find af[citizen on the Canal who does not lament the fact 
that he must live so far away, as he calls it, from civilization. After a visit 
there it is easy to realize that this contention is a just one, as in a comparatively 
short time they lose touch with friends they might have in the United States 
or friends they might make who would assist them to better their conditions. 

Another fact is that a knowledge of the world’s affairs does not reach the 
Zone except in driblets. Members of the Labor Committee were very 
anxious to secure information of what was going on in the United States 
but were unable to do so. Although there were three representatives of 
Congress who travelled on the same ship to and from the Zone and were 
seen daily no one could learn whether the senate had completed its organiza- 
tion. This is only an incident, but it is one of the evidences of the lack of 
information seeping into the Canal Zone. 

The government restaurants, one in each city, which have been leased 
to a private individual, are another source of complaint. The food is 
cooked and then stored on steam tables until consumed. Eating such 
food day after day becomes distasteful and nearly every evening some of 
the employes go to Panama City or Colon to get what they call a real meal: 
This necessitates the hiring of a jitney at a cost of 60 cents a round trip” 
Naturally a man does not like to eat alone. He therefore invites a friend or 
two to go with him. This increases not only the cost of the meal but the 
cost of the jitney. Like inmates of penal institutions who count the days 
they must serve, residents of the Canal Zone just as carefully keep track of 
the days they have to live there before they may visit the homeland. 

The commissaries conducted by the government are also a source of 
‘ much dissatisfaction. During the terms of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft 
the policy was to sell goods at cost to the employes. Later, however, this 
policy was changed and the commissary sales are now required to take care 
of interest on the investment, all salaries, losses, depreciation and make a 
profit, which last year amounted to $392,806.98. In considering the 
grievances of the Canal Zone employes this change to conducting the com- 
missaries for profit has increased the cost of living and still further reduced 
the purchasing power of the wages of the employes. 

As stated in the letter to Governor Morrow the great predominance of 
aliens from the West Indian Islands is a menace that should commend the 
most earnest consideration of the government. 

While the laws provide that American employes shall receive up to 25 
per cent additional pay, not more than half of them are paid these rates. It is 
passing strange that representatives of the government who are continually 
demanding that the people obey the laws and the constitution of our,country 
see nothing wrong in keeping from the employes of the CanalfZone that 
which Congress and the President had agreed theyjshould have. - 

The committee, therefore, had two alternatives in seeking relief for them. 
If it is impossible to have the conditions, taken away jbyJexecutive_order, 
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restored then Congress will be asked to increase the wage differential from 
25 to 35 per cent and provide that all Americans shall receive it. 

Every moment possible was given to learn the truth of conditions 
on the Canal Zone. Time was found, however, by the Labor Committee to 
pay courtesy visits to Governor J. J. Morrow, Dr. John Glover South, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the 
Republic of Panama and to the President of Panama. Governor Morrow 
courteously received the Labor Committee. The Governor was informed of 
the object in visiting the Canal Zone and he said that he would give the 
committee every opportunity of making a thorough investigation. He also 
said that he would be glad to meet the committee after the investigation to 
hear the outcome and consider any recommendations it might present. 

A call was then made upon Dr. South, Minister to Panama, who is a 
most worthy representative of our country. Dr. South accompanied us to 
the President’s palace where President Porras and ‘iis cabinet welcomed us. 
Also present were the delegates of the Panama Federation of Labor. Presi- 
dent Porras introduced us to the delegates after which tsmal Luzcando, 
head of the Panama National Labor Bureau, addressed us in Spanish as 
follows: 

“The visit that you have made to this country will be, we feel, a new bond 
cementing the friendly relations existing between the workmen of the United 
States and of the Republic of Panama. We wish that you would use all your 
influence in order that the Federation of the Canal Zone will help the 
Panamaian workers in obtaining work over there also.” 

In reply, speaking for the committee, I said: 

“In essence I understand the very trite remarks made by our friend 
representing the Panama Federation of Labor. So far as reference has 
been made to the cordial relations which ought to be established and the 
good feeling maintained between the people of Panama and the people 
of the United States, I may say this, and I assume no risk in so saying, that 
you will find the organized labor movement of America, side by side, if not 
a little ahead, in the effort to establish the best friendly relations which 
can exist between your people and ours. I repeat or endorse the sentiments 
of a prosperous New Year and for many years to come.” 

January 6th, I addressed a convention of the Panama Federation of 
Labor and was given an enthusiastic welcome. The Panamaian labor 
movement has about 2,500 members and desires the sympathetic aid of the 
A. F. of L. in gaining the advancement for which they are striving. 

President Porras and all the members of his cabinet were most cordial 
in their welcome and repeatedly expressed great admiration for the United 
States. Individual members of the cabinet discussed with members of the 
committee various phases of the American labor movement and appeared 
very anxious to learn the principles upon which the A. F. of L. is founded 
and its methods of functioning. 

After leaving the palace the committee called upon Major General 
Samuel D. Sturgis, Commandant of the U. S. troops on the Isthmus. On 
our arrival in Cristobal, Colonel Gilmore, representing Major General 
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Sturgis, had greeted us on behalf of the army and handed me a letter from the 
General inviting the committee to visit army headquarters and also inspect 
the fortifications of the Canal Zone. 

Geaeral Sturgis expressed great pleasure when he learned that a much 
better understanding had been brought about between the army and labor 
through an address delivered by me in Ft. Hamilton, Labor Day, 1923 That 
was the first time on 1ecord where an army reservation had been turned over 
to a labor organizatioa for the holding of a Labor Day demonstration. 

Leaving Major General Sturgis’ headquarters we motored to Naos 
Island accompanied by General Callan, Commandant of the fortifications 
and his staff, Colonel Johnson, Major Gardner, Captain Connable, Lieuten- 
ants Florey and Herron. Here some of the great guns that are to protect 
the entrance to the canal in time of war are located. 

From Naos Island the committee proceeded to the headquarters of the 
Commandant of the 15th Naval District, Capt. Noble E. Irwin, who offered 
every facility for carrying on our work. Later in the week Dr. South, the 

American Minister to Panama; Maj. 
Gen. Sturgis, and Capt. Irwin returned 
the visits by calling at headquarters in 
the Hotel Tivoli. 

January 9 the committee sailed 
for New York. At Haiti the vessel 
stopped for a few hours. The other 
members of the committee immediately 
proceeded to continue the investigation 
of labor conditions on the island which 
had been started on the first visit. 
Accompanied by Mr. Hushing, Mr. 
Wright, member of the Legislative 
Committee of the Canal Zone, and Mr. 
Roberts, I called upon General Russell, 
American Charge d’Affairs and Mr. 
Bray, American Counsul. General Rus- 
sell told what the Americans had done 
to make the country safe for its inhabi- 
tants and to advance it from its primitive 
state. A road had been built over 
the hills for 70 miles into a territory 
almost unknown. I asked General Rus- 
sell what was the feeling of the Haitians 
toward the United States. He said it 

President Borno, Republic of Haiti was excellent. 


General Russell then arranged for a visit to President Borno at the 
Presidential Palace. The President was a most interesting gentleman, 
with a very intelligent face and distinct articulation. His face lit up with a 
congenial smile when he bade us welcome to the palace. He said he was 
highly gratified at the visit, as he had heard very much of the American 
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Federation of Labor. I then asked him the same question 1 had put to 
General Russell: 
“‘What are the relations between the United States and Hz it'?’”’ 
President Borno said they were very friendly. I then mentioned that 
from time to time there appeared in the press of the United States denun- 
ciations of the American government and demands that the marines be 
taken from the island. President Borno smiled and said: 

It is only the outs that are dissatisfied. One, two, or three men might some day 
send out a statement contrary to what is the opinion of the great majority of the Haitian 
people. Naturally people in the United States may think there is some basis for the 
charges made. But there is not. We have the most friendly relations and General 
Russell has proved a great friend to Haiti. 


President Borno then told of the industries of Haiti, saying that he had 
great hopes for the country through the aid of the United States. 

In discussing the industrial and commercial conditions of Haiti, President 
Borno called attention to the fact that the coffee growers and fruit raisers 
of Haiti had been the victims of corporative speculative interests which 
always keep the producers in poverty and practically compelled them to 
sell their product at any price offered. Whereupon, I suggested to him the 
propagation of the idea of some association among the producers of coopera- 
tive marketing of their products that not only would be a protective feature 
for them but that it would also be the first lesson of mutual helpful asso- 
ciation and the cultivation of a better understanding of their rights as men 
and as citizens. He called attention to the fact that the government had 
proclaimed as a measure for their safety that the producers would be per- 
mitted to sell their products only from certain centers and that these sales 
would be under the supervision of government agents. While agreeing that 
this was better than the haphazard conditions formerly prevailing, yet being a 
governmental agency the people themselves would gain little. He agreed 
that the voluntary association of cooperative marketing would be much 
superior. This discussion arose from the volunteer statement made by 
General Russell in a conference that there is no form of organization of any 
kind of labor or of business in Haiti. 

Boarding the S. S. Panama, at the time of leaving, the good ship went 
its way to New York where we arrived on January 17. 

My associates on the committee agree with me that the mission directed 
by authority of the American Federation of Labor, its investigation, reports 
and conferences, will be productive of considerable relief for those (and 
their dependents) engaged in service on the Panama Canal Zone. 

At the present writing, time for the further conference with the Secretary 
of War has not been definitely determined. When it shall have been de- 
termined report will be made as to its results. 





The great thing in this world is not so much where we stand, as in 
what direction we are moving.—Oliver Wendell Homes. 








Woodrow Wilson 








December 28, 1856—February 3, 1924 


ODROW WILSON, a towering and commanding figure in life, 
W: no less so in death. Those whose influence in life rests upon 

power gained either through intrigue or material possessions leave 
slight power behind them when they pass into the Great Beyond. It is 
not so with those whose power and influence in life are the result of the 
ideals which they hold. 

Woodrow Wilson’s towering strength was in that for which he stood. 
He had a great message. He sought to lead humanity along a high road. 
He was for great adventure. He sought to bring to human life the romance 
of great achievement. He compelled men and women to think fine thoughts, 
to envision fine deeds, to get into their daily lives the notion that humanity 
can make of itself something above what it has been. He sought to make 
humanity think well of itself and to do well for itself. He thought greatly 
in tremendous sweeps and breadths and he wrought mightly at heroic tasks 
of which he spoke to the people in simple terms so that they knew these 
tasks as their tasks, having to do with their daily lives. 

It has been said that in his greatest effort Woodrow Wilson failed, and 
that in failing he passed from the stage in defeat. But that is not so. No 
man who stands for justice to the end is ever defeated. He passed from the 
stage in the sublime triumph that can come only to those who stand true to 
their faith to the end. 

Woodrow Wilson’s great victory was in his own magnificent courage 
and in the fact that he compelled the world to move at least a little way 
onward toward the goal of human brotherhood. Millions of hearts and 
minds have taken up the challenge which he flung into the face of tradition 
and greed and ignorance. And that, indeed, is victory. 

No President of the United States ever came so much to commune with 
the wage earners as did Wilson. Perhaps the heart of Lincoln beat for 
them more warnily and perhaps there is a greater expression of human 
passion in their behalf in the messages that he left to us; but to Wilson 
fell the opportunities for contact and counsel and he used them as oppor- 
tunities to promote justice. 

It was one of the characteristics of Woodrow Wilson that his mind 
was open to new facts and new impression. In his early scholastic years 
he may have failed in his appreciation of the value of the organizations of 
the workers. This was far from the case when he came to the governorship 
in New Jersey and still less the case when he came to the presidency. 

It required a full understanding and sympathy in the field of human 
relations and a great devotion to the principles of democracy to sign the 


Seamen’s Act and the Clayton Act, in each of which there was written into 
(222) 
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American law a doctrine of freedom of which Americans will ever be proud. 
These acts added lustrous gems to America’s crown of glory. They were 
acts of simple justice, it is true, but somehow, in political life it usually 
requires great and courageous souls to perform acts of simple justice when 
they have been too long delayed. 

Woodrow Wilson was the first President to address a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. None that were in that hall in Buffalo 
in 1917 will ever forget the event. Wilson spoke to the men of Labor, con- 
vinced that they would understand; that they would know his heart beat 
in accord with theirs. He talked to men bent on the same great mission, 
fired with the same magnificence of purpose and idealism. 

It by no means required the fires of the great war to bring the nobility 
of the Wilson character into full relief. One by one he grappled with abuses 
and privileges, not always in full accord with Labor, but always seeking 
the same eventual human justice, always doing the things that, grouped 
together, forged for him a supporting force of human devotion and love 
which must have warmed his heart and given him hope. 

But when the war did come, hating it though he did, he proved the 
noblest soldier of them all. He knew how to go into battle without taking 
to himself the evils of warfare. He knew how to make a necessary warfare 
deliver back to humanity the results which humanity had a right to expect. 
Woodrow Wilson brought the world to see the portent of the war. He made 
it understand what lay at its red vortex. He flung the banner of human 
freedom far out ahead of the armies until friend and foe alike understood 
what it was that must be settled by the suffering and sacrifice. That he 
did not achieve all that he sought speaks no ill for him, but it did bespeak 
the strength that still lingered in the old concept that he had sought to 
destroy. We can afford to be generous with time, because there is so much 
of it, and in the end the justice that he sought will come to pass. It has been 
given to few great figures so nearly to bring to pass within their span of effort 
so great a change in human relations—and perhaps never, because never 
was the stage so large and never were the contending forces so tremendous- 

While the conflict raged and the nation strained its energies to the utmost, 
President Wilson stood like flint against destroying freedom at home. He 
refused to countenance unfreedom at home as a possible means of strength- 
ening the armies fighting for freedom abroad. The relation between the 
organizations of the workers and the agencies of government was one of close 
and cordial cooperation, with only the exasperating exceptions that might 
be expected in a struggle so all-engulfing. There was fully accepted for 
the first time in American history the fact that Labor was a component 
part of the life of the Republic, entitled to a voice and a hearing, entitled to 
give its thought and its service, entitled to consecrate its life to national 
service and to have for tnis consecration an honorable place in the circle of 
the American family. It was Woodrow Wilson’s concept that the greatest 
progress could be achieved by saying “come and help in afcommon task” 
and that free men would have no other way. 

It would require many pages to recount the barest outline of Woodrow 
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Wilson’s achievements where Labor is concerned and, fascinating though 
the account would be, it is a task which can not be completed here. The 
record is written elsewhere and it will never be forgotten. 

Woodrow Wilson lived a life of profound sincerity and of world service. 
Mankind everywhere mourns his passing with a grief that strikes to the 
heart. But as the years roll by the world will come to understand more 
clearly the richness of the heritage which he has left and know that the 
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President Wilson, President Gompers and W. B. Wilson, then Secretary of Labor, reviewing parade at A. F. of L. 
Building dedication 


sincerest tribute to the fallen leader lies in rejoicing that he lived and in 
- carrying forward the great humanitarian ideals for which he gave his service 


and his life. 
Labor’s Tribute Voiced 


PON the death of President Wilson, the President of the American 
U Federation of Labor called together, on February 4, representative labor 
men who were in Washington at the time and pursuant to this invita- 
tion fully 100 leaders and officials of the trade union movement, representing 
the wage earners of America, assembled in the executive council chamber 
of the A. F. of L. Building and adopted resolutions expressive of the sorrow 
which is felt throughout the labor movement. These resolutions were not 
only an expression of grief. ‘They were also a tribute to the genius and service 
of the late President. They read as follows: 
With Washington and Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson belongs to the ages. Speaking 
in the name of the toiling masses of our country, we offer our tribute to the great 
leader who has passed from us. 
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The wage earners of America will forever cherish the*memory of Woodrow Wilson. 
He was the true representative of the idealism upon which our republic is founded 
and of the spirit of indomitable purpose and honesty which is at the heart of America. 
Woodrow Wilson was our great leader during the dark days of war; the leader under 
whose guidance the free peoples of the world came to understand the true issues involved 
in that titanic conflict. The burden which he bore in the great struggle for human 
freedom crushed him and left him the saddest casualty of the war. But it was not 
only in war that his heart beat high with resolve for human betterment, he was ever 
the great idealist, ever the noble fighter for democracy, justice and human progress. 
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President Wilson speaking at dedication of A. F. of L. Building 


The institutions of our country bear the indelible impress of his leadership, of his courage 
and vision. Legislation that marked a great turning point in the lives of our people 
came into being under his leadership. “ The Seamen’s Act waich freed the last bondmen 
of America and the Clayton Act which asserted that the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity, are monuments to his humanitarian leadership and to his devotion to 
the cause of industrial freedom and social justice. 

In the international relations he introduced the challenge of the highest ethical 
and moral standards that men had evolved in their personal relations. He kept us 
out of the maelstrom of the world war until convinced we no longer in honor could 
remain aloof. When entrusted with the responsibility of leading our nation to par- 
ticipation in world affairs he became the world’s spiritual leader and showed us how to 
fulfill duty in a way that would bring the spirit and methods of international relations 
to accord with that idealism that is the foundation of our republic. 

America’s wage earners bow their heads in tribute to the fallen leader. They 
mourn a great citizen, a great champion of truth and of righteousness. The humble 
ones of the world have lost an understanding friend and an unfaltering champion. 
But the idealism, the nobility of spirit, the example of devotion to duty, will live forever, 
inspiring men and women always, leading them, always, to greater deeds and better 
lives. Woodrow Wilson lived for the people and the people for all time will cherish 
the heritage which he has left them. 
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The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at its 
meeting February 11, 1924, adopted the following memorial declaration: 

There has passed from the midst of us a distinguished fellow citizen whose leader- 
ship for eight years as the chosen head of our republic made possible the enactment of 
humanitarian legislation so unparalleled as to quantity and fundamental significance 
as to constitute a new era of freedom for wage earners and consequent opportunity for 
larger ideals of life. 

The same high sense of the value and dignity of human life and aspiration for free 
institutions impelled Woodrow Wilson to bring our mobilized nation to make free people 
of the world safe from the aggression of arbitrary power and imperialism. In the 
making of national policies directing our war activity the same high ideals of equity 
prevailed. 

With keen vision and instinctive penetration he saw the true meaning of the great 
world war and voiced the feeling in the minds of the great majority who hated war but 
revered the idea of the brotherhood of all men and all nations. 

Again in the momentous opportunity that came at the close of the war, Woodrow 
Wilson was the spokesman for the world ideal in the minds and hearts of liberty lovers 
of all nations. As the prophet for that great cause he was forceful, fearless, without 
regard for his human limitations. Inspired by his vision of world democracy, he battled 
for the cause, asking no quarter. ‘Though he fell in the battle his ideal, imperishable, 
continues to work its beneficent purpose in relations between nations. 

In recognition of the courage of Woodrow Wilson as a man as well as leader of our 
Tepublic, it is our desire as well as duty as representatives of the organized labor move- 
ment of the United States to express our feeling of profound loss in his passing, and to 
pay tribute to his great work and purpose. As Americans we are proud of the quality 
of man he was. Though his broken body could no longer house his spirit, the words of 
his mind and his vision are still a moving, purposeful force in human advancement. 

Immediately upon learning of President Wilson’s death, and before 
there was opportunity for any other form of expression, President Gompers 
issued a statement in which he said: . 

“At last Woodrow Wilson is at rest, laid lew by the blow which made 
him the most cruelly wounded soldier of the world war. I know how anxious 
was President Wilson to keep our nation out of the maelstrom of human 
destruction; how he endeavored to exercise his great influerice to prevent 
its ravages engiilfing the world. When it was no longer possible to keep 
our country out of the conflict he raised the issues of the war to high spiritual 
levels untainted by sordid greed. Work that brought me in intimate contact 
with President Wilson taught me to revere the man for his high purpose of 
thought and action and his belief in mankind. It is significant of my feeling 
that I always think of him as the President, for he was the true representative 
of the idealism upon which our republic was founded as well as the spirit of 
indomitable honesty and purpose which is America. I loved Woodrow Wilson 
for his rare culture, his open mind and his great leadership. We are all 
just coming to understand his life and service and the future will accord 
to him his rightful place with Washington and Lincoln.” 

The meeting of trade unionists in the executive council chamber, held 
on February 4, in addition to adopting resolutions, selected a committee 
to arrange for fitting labor participation in the funeral ceremonies. On 
February 5 the gathering reassembled to learn what final arrangements 
might be made and to give its approval. It was more than a meeting. 
It was a service, described by President Gompers as Labor’s Lodge of Sorrow, 
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in which men paid their tribute and related their experiences and memories. 
The eloquent simplicity of the tributes there paid will never be forgotten by 
those who were privileged to attend. Sayings and actions of the late Presi- 
dent, not to be learned of in any books, were there given by the men who 
had lived through the great period of the Wilson presidency and who had 
stood with the late President and worked with him in so many matters. 

It was possible for only a small delegation to attend the funeral services 
and eight ‘were chosen to participate in behalf of Labor. No other or- 
ganization or group was permitted so large a representation. Those selected 
were: 

Samuel Gompers, President, James Duncan, Matthew Woll, Vice- 
Presidents; and Frank Morrison, Secretary, of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

John Donlin, President of the Building Trades Department, A. F. of L. 

A. J. Berres, Secretary of the Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 

Bert M. Jewell, President of the Railway Employes’ Department, 
A. Foof L. 

J. Paul Stephens, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, representing the 
four railroad brotherhoods. 


President Wilson’s Thoughts Addressed to Labor 


Some of the most remarkable addresses delivered by President Wilson 
were directed to Labor or coricerned Labor. During his period of public 
life he seemed constantly to develop new relations with Labor and new 
expressions of his purpose came frequently from his lips and pen. 

It fell to President Wilson’s lot, and he appreciated it to the full, to 
appoint the first Secretary of Labor. He named William B. Wilson, of the United 
Mine Workers of America, to that high post and to the end the Secretary 
of Labor remained one of the most trusted and valued advisers of the President. 

There are here gathered together some of the more notable expressions 
of President Wilson in relation to Labor. One of his last letters was written 
to President Gompers and that letter is photographically reproduced as 
written. The warm friendship indicated in that letter is evidence of the 
feeling which he maintained to the end in regard to the labor movement and 
the President of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Wilson’s letter to President Gompers and the letter to which it was a 
response here follow: 

Wasnincron, D. C., December 8, 1923. 

Str: Enclosed is a copy of an editorial written by the man who for many years 
has been at the head of the Teamsters’ Union of the United States. It is such a simple, 
direct statement of the feeling that I know to be in the minds of America’s wage earners 
that I felt constrained to send you a copy. Although one is sustained by the sense 
of duty performed, yet it is a very human feeling to be heartened by an expression of 
understanding and appreciation from all groups of America’s citizenship. 

Respectfully yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
Hon. Wooprow Wison, American Federation of Labor. 
No. 2340 S Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
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2340 S STREET N W 


WOODROW WILSON 
WASHINGTON D CG 








13th December 1923 







My dear Friend, 







It was generous of you to think of 
cheering me by sending me the editorial written by 





Mr, Tobin, I am indeed grateful for such approbation 






and support, 
I hope that everything goes happily with you, 







and that the New Yeat may bring to all of us much 






wiser and more helpful counsel in public affairs, 
With warm appreciation and regard, 
Faithfully Yours, 











Mr, Samuel Gompers, 
Washington, D, ©, 














Labor Not a Commodity 


President Wilson urged the passage of and signed the Seamen's 

Act. He fought for and signed the Clayton Act and in commenting thereon 
he said: 

A man’s labor is not a commodity but a part of his life, and that, therefore, the 

courts must not treat it as if it were a commodity, but must treat it as. if it were a part 
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of his life. I am sorry that there were any judges in the United States who had to be 
told that. It is so obvious that it seems to me that that section of the Clayton Act 


were a return to the primer of human liberty; but if the judges have to have the primer 
opened before them, I am willing to open it. 


He established in practice the just principle that Labor is entitled 
to representation on government boards and commissions. He addressed 
the convention of the American Federation of Labor in Buffalo. 


Labor Close To His Heart 


He delivered an address at the dedication of the American Federation 


of Labor building. Upon that occasion he said: 

I am not here to adorn the occasion, but I am here to express my very deep interest 
in it and to show how near it lies to my own heart that the legitimate objects of the great 
labor movement should be achieved. 


Placing upon labor the responsiblity for America’s share in the work 
of drafting the labor charter of the League of Nations covenant, he fought 
for that charter and secured its incorporation in the covenant. 


“Proud” Signing Child Labor Act 


As the quickest method of overcoming the Supreme Court he signed 
a child labor law to prevent child labor by taxation. His comment upon 
signing that bill on September 1, 1916, is characteristic and noteworthy. 
He said: 

I want to say with what real emotion I sign this (the child labor) bill, because I know 
how long the struggle has been to secure legislation of this sort and what it is going 


to mean to the health and to the vigor of the country, and also to the happiness of those 
whom it affects. It is with genuine pride that I play my part in completing 


this legislation. 
Upon Laying A. F. of L. Conerstone 


Upon the laying of the corner stone of the American Federation of 
Labor Building in January, 1916, President Wilson addressed to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor a note of congratulation expressing 
also his deep interest “in the fortunes of the Federation.” ‘The letter read 


upon that occasion is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
January 7, 1916. 

My Dgar Mr. Gompgrs: I am very much interested by what you tell me of the 
preparation for the ceremonies attending the laying of the cornerstone of the office 
building of the American Federation of Labor, and beg that you will accept for the 
Federation my sincere congratulations upon the beginning of this work. I think you 
know how genuinely I am interested in the fortunes of the Federation, and how earnest 
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A New Nation Created 


life of the nation has grown infinitely varied. It does 
not centre now upon questions of governmental structure 


or of the distribution of governmental powers. It centres 
upon questions of the very structure and operation of society 
itself, of which government is only the instrument. Our develop- 
ment has run so fast and so far along the lines sketched in the 
earlier day of constitutional definition, has so crossed and in- 
terlaced those lines, has piled upon them such novel structures 
of trust and combination, has elaborated within them a life so 
manifold, so full of forces which transcend the boundaries of the 
country itself and fill the eyes of the world, that a new nation 
seems to have been created which the old formulas do not fit 
or afford a vital interpretation of—Woodrow Wilson, October, 
1915. 











and sincere a hope I entertain that its labors will be crowned with the best sort of success 
in tke promotion of the best interests of the working men of the country. . 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 


Mr. Samuet GompsErs, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dedicating A. F. of L. Building 


When the building was completed the President participated in the 
dedication exercises on July 4th, 1916, delivering the principal address, a 
copy of which was inclosed with other addresses in a copper box now reposing 
in the cornerstone of the building. 

President Wilson at that time described the American Federation of 
Labor Building as ‘‘a place to pool our understandings with regard to every 
problem which affects labor.” The address was an exemplification of the 
Americanism of the great masses of the American people. It was as follows: 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Gompers, and my fellow citizens: Mr. Gompers is generally 
very happy in his choice of words, but he used one word just now from which I wish 
todemur. I am not here to adorn the occasion, but I am here to express my very deep 
interest in it and to show how near it lies to my own heart that the legitimate objects 
of the great labor movement should be achieved. 

It seems to me that it is a happy conjunction of time and occasion, because we 
should never make any new move or establish any new instrumentality which will 
affect the national life without thinking of the national life and how it will be affected 
and how we can serve it. It is very proper that this great building should in this wise 
be dedicated on the birthday of the nation. You know, my fellow-citizens, that the 
mind needs air to breathe just as the body does. You can not rise to the tasks of the 
day with any kind of zest and interest unless you know their significance; and they 
have a very narrow significance if you merely look upon them as a means of keeping body 
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and soul together. It seem to me, therefore, that the most heartening thing that a 
man can do is to think as often as he can of the relation which his work bears to the 
place he lives in, to the state he lives in, and to the country he lives in. You know 
that every man who is a man takes some pride in doing his work well, but why should 
he take pride in it? Merely to glorify and distinguish himself from the common run of 
workers? ‘That will only make a prig of him. A man who works in order that he may 
be distinguished is sooner or later going to do some selfish thing that will disgrace him, 
because his object is himself and not the ideals which he serves. And, therefore, it 

* seems to me that every one of us should remind himself every day that he is working 
for something besides wages; that he is working for some person whom he loves, for 
seme community that he wishes to assist, for some nation that he is ready to serve and 
defend. That is the reason why it seems to me that this is a happy conjunction of day 
and occasion. Because my fellow citizens, you will realize that in a position such as 
I occupy for the time being, I am not at liberty to think of any one class of our fellow 
citizens to the exclusion of any other class, and since I have been asked to make the 
dedicatory address of this building, I am going to take the liberty of dedicating it to com- 
mon counsel and a common understanding. I am going to take the liberty of dedicating 
it to the thing that I believe in most, the accommodation of the interests of various classes 
in the community by means of enabling those classes to understand one another and 
cooperate with one another. 

The way we generally strive for rights is by getting our fighting blood up, and I 
venture to say that that is the long way and not the short way. If you come at me 
with your fists doubled, I think I can promise you that mine will double as fast as yours; 
but if you come at me and say, “Let us sit down and ‘take counsel together, and, if we 
differ with one another, understand why it is that we differ with one another, just what 
the points at issue are,” we will presently find that we are not so far apart after ail, 
that the points in which we differ are few and the points in which we agree are many, 
and that if we only have the patience and the candor and the desire to get together, we 
will get together. 

The trouble in a great many of the labor contests we have had, my fellow citizens, 
as you will bear me out in saying, is that one side or the other did not wish to sit down 
and talk it over, and that the great difficulty in the settlement of a great many labor 
disputes has been the difficulty of getting candid and dispassionate conference with 
regard to the points at issue. The great difficulty about the relationship between 
capital and labor is this: Labor is in immediate contact with the task itself, with the 
work, with the conditions of the work, with the tools with which it is done, and the 
circumstances under which they are used; whereas capital in too many instances is at a 
great remove. It is owned and controlled by many who have not taken the pains to 
go and see the workers at their work, and know just what the circumstances are; and 
the thing most to be desired is that capital should be humanized by being brought 
into a comprehending contact with the conditions of labor. You have seen what has 
happened in some instances. You have seen men who had sat in their offices in some great 
city and directed the use of capital presently realize that they did not know how it 
was being used and themselves go to the factory which their capital operated, or the 
mines which were worked by the use of their capital; themselves don overalls and go into 
the bowels of the earth or through, it may be, greasy processes of the factory, and come 
out with an entirely different range of comprehension as to what it was all about, and 
a signally increased capacity to understand the point of view of the man who was actually 
doing the work. That is the kind of thing which I like to see done, and that is the kind 
of thing that we ought to talk about on the Fourth of July. 

The Fourth of July was a day when a great union was formed, but it was not a 
union of any one class or body of persons in that little nation of three millions that formed 
it. It was a union, of all the people for common objects, and no man is a true American 
who does not realize that all the objects of our national life are common objects, and not 
separate objects. But it is easy to say, my fellow citizens, and it is very hard to put it 
into practice. A great many men come to see me and tell me a great many things, 
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“Safe for Democracy” 


HE world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace 
T must be planted upon the tested foundations of political 

liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, 
no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We 
shall be satisfied when those rights have been made as secure as 
the faith and freedom of nations can make them.—Woodrow 
Wilson, May, 1917. 








some of which I believe, but if I were to listen with greater comprehension than I have 
to everything that they tell me, I would realize when the day’s work was over that I 
could not hold in my single comprehension the infinitely varied complex life of this great 
country to which we belong. It takes a multitude of minds to comprehend the United 
States, and that is the reason that I think a building like this should be devoted to 
the processes which pool our understandings. Nobody has got enough by himself 
to run the country. We have got to pool our understandings and with regard to every 
problem which affects labor, this great building ought to be the place to pool our 
understandings. 

Every counsel that goes forth from these offices should be a counsel of conferences, 
of mutual comprehension, if possible of mutual accommodation; because every one of us 
has some part in the infinitely difficult task of driving this nation as a team, not as a 
body of contesting elements. We ought to be all comprehended in one spiritual or- 
ganization from which no individual or group of individuals will allow himself or itself 
to be torn away. 

You know we used to hear very ornate orations on the Fourth of July. All the 
highly colored words of the very varied vocabulary of our great language were called 
into commission on that day to glorify the Stars and Stripes, and I remember that when 
I was younger and had been immersed in fewer difficulties than recently, I used to 
thrill with those words and think they meant something, but I now know that rhetoric 
does not get to the heart of it. Flag after flag went by in that procession just now; 
every one of those flags ought to have suggested to every one of us that we have not 
yet fulfilled the full conscientious duty of America in understanding each other, and, 
through comprehension of each other, understanding and serving the world. America 
did not come into existence to make one more great nation in the family of nations, to 
show its sttength and to exercise mastery. America opened her doors to everybody 
who wanted to be free and to have the same opportunity that everybody else had to 
make the most of his faculties and his opportunities, and America will retain its great- 
ness only so long as it retains and seeks to realize those ideals. No man ought to suffer 
injustice in America. No man ought in America to fail to see the deep dictates of 
humanity. 

Mr. Gompers was referring just now to the sixth section of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
law, the section in which the obvious is stated, namely, that a man’s labor is not a 
commodity but a part of his life, and that, therefore, the courts must not treat it as if 
it were acommodity, but must treat it as if it were a part of his life. I am sorry that 
there were any judges in the United States who had to be told that. It is so obvious 
that it seems to me that that section of the Clayton Act were a return to the primer of 
human liberty; but if the judges have to have the primer opened before them, I am 
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willing to open it. If any part of the United States, through habit, through ancient 
prejudice, through long addiction to technical ideas, insists upon living in an age which 
everybody else with his eyes open knows has gone by, why then we have got to sound 
some great note that will wake them up, but wake them up always to the same thing, 
with which we would thrill as well as others; that it is take as well as give; that the other 
man has as much right as we have; that we are not to seek for an advantage but for 
an equality; that though we have been put upon, we do not desire to see any other man 
put upon, or any other class, but that we should all have as our highest ideal merely 
to bask in that only nourishing sun that has ever shone upon the human heart, the 
sun of justice and of truth and of humanity. 

Mr. Gompers spoke just now, and I dare say truthfully, as if it were somewhat a matter 
of surprise that the President of the United States should recognize the great labor move- 
ment by his presence on an occasion like this. I am sorry for any President of the 
United States who does not recognize every great movement in the nation. The 
minute he stops recognizing it he becomes a back number. And how anybody could 
overlook this movement, I can not imagine, a movement so fraught with all sorts of 
things that appeal to the reason and to the heart. You can not go deep into any argu- 
ment with a working man interested in the rights of other workingmen as well as his 
own, without finding a deep emotion underlies the argument. And, my fellow citizens, 
I want to remind you that we are governed by our emotions very much more than we 
are governed by our reason. It is a very dangerous fact, but a profoundly interesting 
one, that a man follows his heart more often than he follows his head, and when he 
follows his heart, it is of primary importance that his heart should be right and not 
wrong. Somebody said to me once that this was the day in which mind was monarch, 
and I replied that if that was true, I ventured to say that mind was one of those modern 
monarchs that reigned but did not govern; that, as a matter of fact, we were gov- 
erned by a great popular assembly made up of the passions, and that the most we could 
expect was that the handsome passions should be in a working majority. It is the busi- 
ness, therefore, of every organization like the A. F. of L. to see to it that the handsome 
passions have a working majority, and to summon everybody with whom they deal to 
put their best representative handsome passions into the conference, so that heart may 
meet with heart as well as mind with mind, and one great emotion shall at once sway 
and unite us, the emotion of a mutual affection and a mutual comprehension. 


Labor and America 


Upon another occasion President Wilson addressed himself to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor expressing his deep concern 
for the labor movement and his great confidence in its integrity and patriotism. 

The war had for some months been in progress and it had become ap- 
parent that hostile propagandists were neglecting no opportunity to create 
dissension in the ranks of labor. It was proposed to hold a national con- 
ference under the auspices of the American Alliance for Labor and De- 
mocracy of which the President of the American Federation of Labor was 
also president. In Minneapolis in September, 1917, President Wilson 
had been invited to address this national conference but the duties of his 
position made that impossible. Accordingly, he directed to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor a letter which was read at the con- 
ference in Minneapolis and which was as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 
August 31, 1917. 


My Dear Mr. Gompsrrs: I am sure that you understand that my inability to accept 
the invitation to address the Minneapolis conference of the American Alliance for Labor 
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and Democracy is due only to official necessity, and not in any degree to lack of appre- 
ciation of the importance of the occasion. The cause you and you fellow patriots uphold 
is one with the cause we are defending with arms. While our soldiers and sailors are 
doing their manful work to hold back reaction in its most brutual and aggressive form, 
‘we must oppose at home the organized and individual efforts of those dangerous ele- 
ments who hide disloyalty behind a screen of specious and evasive phrases. 

I have read with real pride the names of the men and women who are to take part 
in the Minneapolis conference. Not one but has record of devoted service to fundamental 
democracy; not one but has fought the long, hard fight for equal justice, braving every 
bitterness that the humblest life might know a larger measure of happiness. 

With all my heart I want them to feel that their devotion to country is in nowise 
a betrayal of principle, and that in serving America today they are serving their cause 
no less faithfully than in the past. I myself have had sympathy with the fears of the 
workers of the United States; for the tendency of war is toward reaction, and too often 
military necessities have been made an excuse for the destruction of laboriously erected 
industrial and social standards. These fears, happily, have proved to be baseless. With 
quickened sympathies and appreciation, with a new sense of the invasive and insidious 
dangers of oppression, our people have not only held every inch of ground that has 
been won by years of struggle, but have added to the gains of the twentieth Century 
along every line of human betterment. Questions of wages and hours of labor and 
industrial readjustment have found a solution which gives to the-toiler a new dignity 
and a new sense of social and economic security. I beg you to feel that my support 
has not been lacking and that the government has not failed at any point in granting 
every just request advanced by you and your associates in the name of the American 
worker. 

No one who is not blind can fail to see that the battle line of democracy for America 
stretches today from the fields of Flanders to every house and workshop where toiling, 
upward striving men and women are counting the treasures of right and justice and 
liberty which are being threatened by our present enemies. 

It has not been a matter of surprise to me that the leaders in certain groups have 
sought to ignore our grievances against the men who have equally misled the German 
people. Their insistence that a nation whose rights have been grossly violated, whose 
citizens have been foully murdered under their own flag, whose neighbors have been 
invited to join in making conquest of its territory, whose patience in pressing the claims 
of justice and humanity has been met with the most shameful policy of truculence and 
treachery; their insistence that a nation so outraged does not know its own mind, that 
it has no comprehensible reason for defending itself, or for joining with all its might 
in maintaining a free future for itself and its ideals, is of a piece with their deafness to 
to the oft-repeated statement of our national purposes. 

Is it, perhaps, that these forces of antagonism have not yet learned to know the 
voice of that America we love and serve? It may well be that those among us who 
stand ready to forward the plans of aggression bred in secret do not understand the 
language of democracy when it proclaims the purposes of war in terms of a peace for 
the peoples that shall be untroubled by those to whom men are but the pawns in their 
struggle for power and gain. But true Americans, those who toil here for home and 
the hope of better things, whose lifted eyes have caught the vision of a liberated world, 
have said that of the policy of blood and iron there shall be an end and that equal justice, 
which is the heart of democracy, shall rule in its stead. 

May not those who toil and those who have made common cause of the larger hope 
for the masses of mankind take renewed heart as they think on these days when 
America has taken its stand for the rights of humanity and the fellowship of social and 
international justice? 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. Samuet GompErs, President 

American Federation ofgLabor, 

Washington, D. C. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
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The entire career of Woodrow Wilson was so filled with utterances of 
unusual importance and of historical interest that to make anything like a 
complete collection would require volumes. The purpose here is to present 
at one time only the most important of his declarations, statements and 
letters relating most intimately to labor. 

In addition to those already given the following brief quotations are of 
great importance and interest: 


“Word of Cheer” te Labor 


To the Editor of the American Federatiomst, 

I feel that I can in good conscience and with a heart full of deep confidence send a 
word of cheer, as you suggest, to the workers of America on this Labor Day of the 
interesting year of 1914. No one can look about him with frank eyes, either in our 
beloved country or in any of the great nations of our time which have civilization in 
their hands, without feeling that there is a steady movement both of purpose and of 
action towards justice, and a fuller comprehension and realization of the essential rights 
and liberties of men. The movement may be slow, may at times seem distressingly 
and discouragingly slow, but it is unmistakable; and all that we have to do to set it 
forward with ever-increasing momentum is to think justly, purpose of things that are 
right, and be afraid of nothing except to be unfair and selfish and hasty when interests 
as great as the country itself are involved. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


The White House, July 9, 1914. 
Freedom and Labor 


One of President Wilson’s most striking utterances regarding labor 
was his famous declaration of November 12, 1917, when he declared that 
labor during the war must be kept free. Then he said: 


While we are fighting for freedom, we must see among other things that labor is 
free, and that means a number of interesting things. It means not only that we must 
do what we have declared our purpose to do, see that the conditions of labor are not 
rendered more onerous by the war, but also that we shall see to it that the instrumentalities 
by which the conditions of labor are improved are not blocked or checked. That we 
must do. That has been the matter about which I have taken pleasure in conferring 
from time to time with your President, Mr. Gompers, and if I may be permitted to 
do so, I want to express my admiration of his patriotic courage, his large vision, and 
his statesmanlike sense of what has to be done. I like to lay my mind alongside of a 
mind that knows how to pull in harness. The horses that kick over the traces will have 


to be put in a corral. 
A Day of Consecration 


From President Wilson’s Labor Day message to the country on Labor 
Day, 1918: 

Let us make this, therefore, a day of fresh comprehension not only of what we are 
about and of renewed and clear-eyed resolution, but a day of consecration also, in which 
we devote ourselves without pause or limit to the great task of setting our own country 
and all the whole world free to render justice to all, and of making it impossible for 
small groups of political rulers anywhere to disturb our peace or the peace of the world 
or in any way to make tools and puppets of those upon whose consent and upon whose 
power their own authority and their own very existence depends. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


From ‘President Wilson’s Speech of Acceptance at Shadow Lawn, Sep- 


tember 2, 1916: 
We must hearten and quicken the spirit and efficiency of labor throughout our 
whole industrial system by everywhere and in all occupations doing justice to the 
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laborer, not only by paying a living wage but also by making all the conditions that sur- 
round labor what they ought to be. And we must do more than justice. We must 
safeguard life and promote health and safety in every occupation in which they are 
threatened or imperiled. ‘That is more than justice, and better, because it is humanity 
and economy. 

Remove the Grievances 


From President Wilson’s Message to 66th Congress: 


; The only way to keep men from agitating against grievances is to remove 
the grievances. An unwillingness even to discuss these matters produces only 
dissatisfaction and gives comfort to the extreme elements in our country which endeavor 
to stir up disturbances in order to provoke governments to embark upon a course of 
retaliation and repression. The seed of revolution is repression. The remedy for these 
things must not be negative in character. It must be constructive. It must com- 
prehend the general interest. The real antidote for the unrest which manifests itself 
is not suppression, but a deep cansideration of the wrongs that beset our national life 


and the application of a remedy. 


Courageous for the Right 

Responding to address by President Gompers on Mr. Wilson’s birthday, 
December 28, 1921: 

. Mr. Gompers and fellow citizens: I need hardly tell you that such a 
demonstration and evidence of friendship makes me very happy. ‘There can be no 
doubt as to the vitality of the League of Nations. It will take care of itself. Those 
that do not regard it will have to look out for themselves. I have no anxiety for it. 

My only anxiety is to see our great people turn their faces in the right direction and 
move with all their force. I thank you very heartily for all this. I do not deserve it, 
but I enjoy it, nevertheless. 

Though, of course, directed to the attention of the entire country and 
not specifically to Labor, the inaugural address delivered by President 
Wilson on April 4, 1913, was a document which so vividly expressed the 
idealism of the labor movement and so clearly set forth its highest aims 
that it seems fitting to include it in the collection as the final quotation. 
From that address there have been taxen the following extracts: 

“‘At last a vision has been vouchsafed us of our life as a whole. We 
see the bad with the good, the debased and decadent with the sound and 
vital. With this vision we approach new affairs. Our duty is to cleanse, 
to reconsider, to restore, to correct the evil without impairing the good, 
to purify and humanize every process of our common life without weakening 
or sentimentalizing it. There has been something crude and _ heartless 
and unfeeling in our haste to succeed and be great. Our thought has been, 
‘Let every man look out for himself, let every generation look out for itself,’ 
while we reared giant machinery which made it impossible that any but 
those who stood at the levers of control should have a chance to look out 
for themselves. We had not forgotten our morals. We remembered well 
enough that we had set up a policy which was meant to serve the humblest 
as well as the most powerful, with an eye single to the standards of justice 
and fair play, and remembered it with pride. But we were very heedless 
and-in a hurry to be great. 

“‘We have come now to the sober second thought. The scales of heed- 
lessness have fallen from our eyes. We have made up our minds to square 
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every process of our national life again with the standards we so proudly 
set up at the beginning and have always carried in our hearts. Our work is a 
work of restoration. . . . The firm basis of government is justice, 
not pity. These are matters of justice. There can be no equality of op- 
portunity, the first essential of justice in the body politic, if men and women 
and children be not shielded in their lives, their very vitality, from the con- 
‘Sequences of great industrial and social processes which they can not alter, 
control, or singly cope with. Society must see to it that it does not itself 
crush or weaken or damage its own constituent parts. The first duty of 
law is to keep sound the society it serves. Sanitary laws, pure food laws, 
and laws determining conditions of labor which individuals are powerless 
to determine for themselves are intimate parts of the very business of justice 


and legal efficiency. 





Wilson on Sovietism 


ODROW Wilson led the world against the autocracy of the Com- 

WW sist sove oligarchy. It was his stirring appeal in 1918 that 

led all civilized nations to withdraw their ambassadors and to outlaw 

the Bolshevist dictators. It was Woodrow Wilson who set up the principle 
of non-recognition as the most legitimate and effective weapon. 

President Wilson sent, through the Secretary of State, on September 

21, 1918, an appeal to all neutrals to intervene to end terrorism in Russia. 

The message sent to neutrals through America’s diplomatic representatives 


was as follows: 

This government is in receipt of information from reliable sources revealing that 
the peaceable Russian citizens of Moscow, Petrograd, and other cities are suffering 
from an openly avowed campaign of mass terrorism and are subject to wholesale execu- 
‘tions. ‘Thousands of persons have been shot without even a form of trial; ill-administered 
prisons are filled beyond capacity and every night scores of Russian citizens are recklessly 
put to death; and irresponsible bands are venting their brutal passions in the daily 
massacre of untold innocents. 

In view of the earnest desire of the people of the United States to befriend the 
Russian people and lend them all possible assistance in their struggle to reconstruct their 
mation upon principles of democracy and self-government, and acting therefore solely 
in the interest of the Russian people themselves, this government feels that it can not 
be silent or refrain from expressing its horror at this existing state of terrorism. Fur- 
‘thermore, it believes that in order successfully to check the further increase of the 
indiscriminate slaughter of Russian citizens all civilized nations should register their 
abhorrence of such barbarism. 

You will inquire, therefore, whether the government to which you are accredited 
will be disposed to take some immediate action, which is entirely divorced from the 
atmosphere of belligerency and the conduct of war, to impress upon the perpetrators of 
these crimes the aversion with which civilization regards their present wanton acts. 


Here is a characterization of the Bolshevist-Communist-Soviet regime 
“which agrees with that of President Coolidge and Secretary Hughes at every 


point, and remains as true today as it was in 1920: 
A “non-representative government whose only sanction is brutal force,” 


‘using the powers and machinery of government “with savage oppression, 
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to maintain themselves in power’—a regime based on “the negation of 
honor and good faith and of every principle upon which it is possible to base 
harmonious and trustful relations.” 

Among the greatest of Woodrow Wilson’s achievements is this—that 
he made Russia and the world to see that America stands like a stone wall 
against the Soviet dictatorship and the oppression which it represents. 

Again on August 10, 1920, Woodrow Wilson directed his Secretary of 
State, Bainbridge Colby, to make a “formal reply’’ to the Italian Ambassa- 
dor’s inquiries as to America’s position on the Russiar question, from which 


are quoted the following passages: 
The United States maintains unimpaired its faith in the Russian people, in their 
high character and their future. That they will overcome the existing anarchy, suffering, 


and destitution we do not entertain the slightest doubt. 
. ’ + 


We are unwilling that while it is helpless in the grip of a non-representative gov- 
ernment, whose only sanction is brutal force, Russia shall be weakened still further 
by a policy of dismemberment, conceived in other than Russian interests. 

. + . 

That the present rulers of Russia do not rule by the will or the consent of any con- 
siderable -proportion of the Russian people is an incontestable fact. Although nearly 
two and a half years have passed since they seized the machinery of government, promis- 
ing to protect the Constituent Assembly qgainst alleged conspiracies against it, they 
have not yet permitted anything in the nature of a popular election. At the moment 
when the work of creating a popular representative government based upon universal 
suffrage was nearing completion the Bolsheviki, although in number, an inconsiderable 
minority of the people, by force and cunning seized the powers and machinery of govern- 
ment and have continued. to use them with savage oppression to maintain themselves 
in power. % . 

It is not possible for the Government of the United States to recognize the present 
rulers of Russia as a government with which the relations common 'to friendly governments 
can be maintained. This conviction has nothing to do with any particular political 
or social structure which the Russian people themselves may see fit to embrace. It 
rests upon a wholly different set of facts. These facts, which none disputes, have con- 
vinced the Government of the United States, against its will, that the existing regime in 
Russia is based upon the negation of every principle of honor and good faith, and every 
usage and convention, underlying the whole structure of international law; the negation, 
in short, of every principle upon which it is possible to base harmonious and trustful 
relations, whether of nations or of individuals. The responsible leaders of the regime 
have frequently and openly boasted that they are willing to sign agreements and under- 

. takings with foreign powers while not having the slightest intention of observing such 
undertakings or carrying out such agreements. The attitude of disregard of obligations 
voluntarily entered into, they base upon the theory that no compact or agreement 
made with a non-Bolshevist government can have any moral force for them. They have 
not only avowed this as a doctrine, but have exemplified it in practice. Indeed, upon 
numerous occasions the responsible spokesmen of this Power, and its official agencies, 
have declared that it is their understanding that the very existence of Bolshevism in 
Russia, the maintenance of their own rule, depends, and must continue to depend upon 
the occurrence of revolutions in all other great civilized nations, including the United 
States, which will overthrow and destroy their governments and set up Bolshevist 
rule in their stead. They have made it quite plain that they intend to use every means, 
including, of course, diplomatic agencies, to promote such revolutionary movements in 
other countries. 

It is true that they have in various ways expressed their willingness to give “‘as- 
surances” and “guarantees” that they will not abuse the privileges and immunities 
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of diplomatic agencies by using them for this purpose. In view of their own declarations, 


already referred to, such assurances and guarantees can not be very seriously regarded. 
a + as 


In the view of this Government, there can not be any common ground upon which 
it can stand with a Power whose conceptions of international relations are so entirely 
alien to its own, so utterly repugnant to its moral sense. There can be no mutual 
confidence or trust, no respect even, if pledges are to be given and agreements made 
with a cynical repudiation of their obligations already in the mind of one of the parties. 
We can not recognize, hold. official relations with, or give friendly reception to the 
agents of a government which is determined and bound to conspire against our institu- 
tions; whose diplomats will be the agitators of dangerous revolt; whose spokesmen 
say that they sign agreements with no intention of keeping them. 


This regime of terrorism remains almost unaltered. The name of the 
Department of the Terror has been changed from Che-Ka to G. P. U. The 
Lord High Executioner Djerdjinsky has been promoted to a position of still 
greater power, while maintaining the headship of the vast terror machine. 
“Irresponsible massacre bands’’ are no longer necessary, now that 50,000 
political prisoners have been corralled; the massacres being carried out in 
the prisons. All the rest, massacre, terrorism, wholesale executions, without 
any real trial remains unchanged—except that the Soviets themselves call 
the present condition “order” instead of frankly calling it terrorism, as they 
did when they were denounced by Woodrow Wilson in 1918. 





The Law Giveth—The Law Taketh Away 


By JuLiAn PIErRce 


EGULATING hours of labor and wages by law in all employment 
R is frequently advocated by short-sighted people who set themselves 

up as the self-styled friends of labor. The regulation by law fre- 
quently takes the form of state arbitration boards with statutory power 
to fix both hours and wages. 

The government workers of the state of Western Australia, Australia, 
recently experienced a drastic application of this compulsory principle. 

The court of arbitration of Western Australia has the statutory power 
to determine hours and fix wages. 

The government workers have enjoyed for sometime the 44-hour week 
under an award of the court of arbitration. 

A reactionary government, in control of the state machinery, and 
consequently of the arbitration apparatus, determined to exploit to the 
limit the workers in the government service and industries. 

The government’s first attack was on the 44-hour week. Government 
officials demanded that the short work-week be abolished, and the 48-hour 
week re-established. 

The government brought its case before the state arbitration court. 

The representatives of the unions of government workers urged the 
retention of the 44-hour week, advancing among other arguments the claim 
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that the shorter work-week is a social right of the government workers 
as citizens. 

The state arbitration court ignored this contention and based its in- 
vestigation mainly on the claim of the government that the 48-hour week 
would result in a larger output of products and service, output being, in the 
retrogressive conception of the reactionary government, the principle question, 

Employer experts offered reams of “testimony” to substantiate their 
claim that per capita output is less under the 44-hour week than under 


the 48-hour week. 

The representatives of the government workers’ unions filed extensive 
exhibits to show that output is not less under the 44-hour week. 

The arbitration court gave scant consideration to the government work- 
ers’ argument as to output and accepted the government’s views, abolished 
the 44-hour week and re-established the 48-hour week. 

Speaking for the court of arbitration, Mr. Justice Draper in making the 
award, said: 

: The last point to consider is the claim made by the union that in any 
case they are entitled to retain their present hours in order that they may have more 
opportunities for recreation and the social amenities of life. Although I can well 
understand and sympathize with their desire, I do not feel justified in acceding to their 
request at the present time. q 

It is not suggested that workers seesrally have suffered from over-fatigue when work- 

ing 48 hours, and after considering all that evidence, I have decided to fix 48 hours 
as the number of hours to be worked per week in the cases which are now under the 
consideration of the court. 

Mr. Justice McNeill, in dissenting opinion, condemned in vigorous 
language that portion of the award re-establishing the 48-hour week: 

. . The union were here in the position of resisting the change from existing 
conditions. The department have had some years of experience with the 44-hour 
week and should have had abundant material with which to show how they had been 
injured by its operation, if as a fact they had been injured at all. This is the second 
occasion this court has listened to an attempt made by large government departments 
with elaborate systems of costing and accountancy to prove increase in cost or reduction 
in output due to a 44-hour week, and in both cases they have failed completely. So 
weak has been the case that the agents on both occasions have presented it with more 
or less apology. The evidence, and I stress that word particularly, in this case will 
not stand five minutes’ examination. It ranges from the wild and reckless statement 
by Mr. Lawson that a navvy shifting sand all day and half the night will shift as much 
at 10 P. M. as he did in the morning, down or up, to a return by a more responsible 
witness which after allowing for reduced hours and increased wages still left from 23 
per cent up to 60 per cent increased cost on various jobs entirely unaccounted for. 


Referring to the nation-wide campaign of employers and employer 
agents in Australia to destroy the 44-hour week, Mr. Justice Draper said: 
. . In Queensland it has been the predominant weekly period for something 
like 40 years, and yet that country flourishes. In New South Wales and the Federal 
Sphere it was established after long and patient inquiry and determination. In New 
South Wales it was made a party issue at an election and destroyed. In the Federal Sphere 
it was no sooner established than the money power and party politician set out to destroy 
it. ‘Throughout Australia it was for a long time almost impossible to pick up a paper 
without being confronted by some reference to the alleged evil effects of the 44-hour 
week. ‘These things do not happen promiscuously or haphazard, they are the result of 


deliberate design and execution. 
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The lesson of this reactionary award is plain. It illustrates again the 
danger of conferring upon law-making bodies and their arbitration courts 
the power to regulate hours, fix wages and adjust working conditions and 
rules. 

The statute law and arbitration courts that regulate hours, wages and 
working conditions in the interest of the workers can likewise re-regulate 
them in the interest of the employers. 

The power t 1at grants, is also the power that can take away. This is 
what has happened in Western Australia. 

The decision of the court of arbitration is an added demonstration 
of the validity of the policy of the American labor movement, that the organ- 
ized economic power of the workers is the major force upon which they must 
rely to secure and maintain wages, hours and working conditions in harmony 
with the facts of industrial evolution and the spirit of social progress and 
justice. 

When the employes win the shorter work day or work week by the economic 
strength of their trade unions, it is beyond the power of employer-controlled 
law-making bodies to abolish these elements of progress. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The first convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1881 declared: “We 
are in favor of the passage of such legislative enactments as will enforce, by compulsion, 


the education of children; that if the state has the right to exact certain compliance with 
its demands then it is also the right of the state to educate its people to the proper under- 
standing of such demands.” 

The convention of 1888 again went on record: “We recognize education of the people 
is the fundamental principle upon which the success of every proposed plan of social 
reform depends. Therefore we favor legislatures enacting laws compelling parents to 
send their children to school.” 

Again in 1894: ‘Education should be the watchword of the labor movement in order 
that the masses may fully realize the importance of unity of action regardless of color, 
creed or country. Compulsory education laws should be strictly enforced in every state 
in the Union, and where there is no such law efforts should be made to secure their 
enactment.” 

In 1911: “The time has arrived when compulsory education must be had. The 
different states should provide by proper legislation that all children between the ages 
of 6 and 16 years should be provided with at least a common school education and given 
at least the ordinary opportunities for preparation in childhood to meet the duties of 
life. We know from experience that existing economic conditions make it impossible 
for a large number of families among the workers to give their children the education 
they should have, and which they would like to give them, and also that a small number 
of our population are not sufficiently alive to parental duty to educate their children and 
on the contrary, rather lean against same and prefer to use the physical efforts of their 
children for their own support rather than educate these children for the children’s good in 
after life. This position or negation arises from three causes: 1. Lack of equitable economic 
conditions; 2. Lack of appreciation of parental obligations, and 3. Remuneration received 
by said parents for child labor.” 

From 1918, through 1921, every convention of the American Federation of Labor 
has incorporated in its education a platform the following plank: “Better enforcement of 
compulsory education laws, and the universal establishment of a minimum school leaving 
age of 16 years.” 
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Teapot Dome, the scandal of the decade, was exposed to the world through 
the activities of the American Federation of Labor, nearly 

TEAPOT DOME . 

or Boom two years ago, when the ink was scarcely dry on the secret 
contract by which the great naval oil reserve in Wyoming 

was turned over to Harry F. Sinclair. 

Information concerning this lease and the lease of the Elk Hills reserve 
in California to Doheny came to the American Federation of Labor from 
those who had learned of the infamous act and who knew of no other avenue 
by which to reach the public with the truth. 

The American Federation of Labor, in May, 1922, provided the channel 
through which the information reached the public through the labor press 
of the United States. It was on May 6, of that year, that the facts were 
first sent broadcast from A. F. of L. headquarters, and scarcely a week has 
passed since that time that there has not been some statement of interest 
made in connection with what is now the most disgraceful episode in a half 
century of our national history. 

When the lease was signed in secret The great newspapers of the country 
were silent. For weeks afterward they were silent. For months afterward 
most of them were silent. And until a comparatively few weeks ago they 
remained silent. 

But now the lid is off and everybody knows what took place two years 
ago when Albert B. Fall was Secretary of the Interior. It is known now 
how supervision of the naval oil reserves was transferred from the Navy 
Department to the Department of the Interior and leased by the Department 
of the Interior to Sinclair and Doheny. It is not necessary here to review 
the details of the transaction or to recount the various individuals who 
have figured in actual or reported financial transactions with the recent 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The fact that the leases were signed secretly, that the order for transfer 
of the naval reserves from the Navy Department to the Department of the 
Interior was taken to the President for his signature without a covering 
letter and that every effort was made to keep the facts from the public 
after the leases had been signed were sufficient to arouse the country to a 
demand for the full truth. 

But the subsequent revelations have shown corruption and debauchery 
almost without precedent. The leasing of the naval oil reserves is a colossal 
betrayal of national trust. Every indication is that the end of the trail is 
not yet in sight. 

It is to be hoped that every guilty person will be punished, but more 
than that, it is to be hoped that the national property which was practically 
given away will be restored to the nation. 


The only healthy course to pursue is to lay bare every detail of the 
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filthy "mess, to visit punishment upon every guilty person and to make 
restitution to the nation, so far as restitution is possible. It is no time for 
political play or for the protection of political friends. The knife must 
cut to the seat of the trouble. The whole cancer must come out. 








The learned New York Times tells its readers with an air of finality that 
“the public does not appreciate the importance of 

R. R. MUDDLING— é : ; 

wun tae eet preserving the Labor Board’s usefulness by confining 
it to its functions under the Transportation Act.” 

The Times, commenting on a recent action by the board, finds that the 
law affords the board opportunity to secure public approval of its acts and 
then, curiously enough, proceeds to censure the board for seeking public 
approval as a means of giving force to its decisions. 

The Times is seldom muddled in its efforts, no matter what else may be 
said for some of the things which it does. But in this case The Times is 
muddled—and with good reason. It is not possible to defend the Railroad 
Labor Board, or to excuse it, or to explain its actions, without becoming 
muddled. ‘The board is a muddle and the Transportation Act is a muddle. 
And England’s war-time slogan, “‘to muddle through” will not bring the 
board into clear water. 

Some diseases are incurable. Some institutions are hopeless. The 
Railroad Labor Board is hopeless and it never was anything else. It has 
thrown more disturbance into the transportation world than anything 
else that has happened since the Armistice. 

When, in the good old days, an actor failed to deliver satisfaction, 
he “got the hook,” not figuratively, but literally. If only that good old 
practice could be revived for such cases as the one now under consideration. 
The hook is the one remedy for the Railroad Labor Board. 

President Coolidge said in his message to Congress that if the interested 
parties could agree upon a workable method, their recommendation ought 
to be given legal sanction. He might have been expected to have supported 
the Railroad Labor Board as an institution to be preserved, bat he didn’t, 
even though he is considered a most conservative leader. Of course the 
truth is that an intelligent conservative doesn’t hang onto an instrument 
that has lost its usefulness, or that never had any usefulness. Perhaps 
President Coolidge understands what a great many other conservatives do 
not understand. Perhaps it is not all just political acumen. 

But legal sanction does not need to be given for the institution of col- 
lective bargaining, and collective bargaining on the part of free agents, brought 
together under voluntary agreement, must be the foundation of any in- 
stitution intended to maintain harmonious relations between transportation 
workers and transportation management. 

Such success as there has been is the result of collective agreement 
reached through negotiation. Upon such a process was built the spirit of 
cooperation that has made it possible for the Baltimore & Ohio to outstrip 
the Pennsylvania road in every field of operation. The Baltimore & Ohio, 
with cooperation based upon collective agreement, has perhaps come nearer 
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in the past year to perfection of railroad operation than any other road and 
the comparison between it and the Pennsylvania leaves the Pennsylvania 
almost an object of pity. 

The Pennsylvania preaches about its company organization, it fills 
its dining car menus with sweet words, it resorts to all the tricks of servile 
press agentry, but all these things mend no engines. It can not develop 
the spirit of willing cooperation on a foundation of arrogance and autocracy. 
Slaves may obey, but free men play the game! 

The Railroad Labor Board affords a comfortable salary roll and there 
always will be those ready to do their best and take the pay that goes with 
the job. But what this means to the nation is steady and continuing loss 
in every direction. 

The whole thing rests on a false bottom. -American industry is never 
going to be operated successfully by courts. Americans are not a “‘court’’ 
people. They will not accept the principle of autocracy—of dictatorship, 
state or otherwise. That is why the Railroad Labor Board is nothing more 
than an irritant imposed upon the transportation world. The workers will 
not accept its dictation, and neither will the railroads. 

It may be that certain railroads will for some time persist in seeking to 
establish their own dictatorships, but that will pass. And meanwhile only 
confusion is to be gained by seeking to perpetuate a dictatorial machine 
under the patronage of the state. One dictatorship plus another doesn’t 
make either one the more desirable or the more workable. 

Eventually democratic practice will have to come into the transportation 
world in general. Nothing else will ever provide stability or justice and 
both are necessary. The moment justice is always accessible, stability may 
be looked for. 

Those who want to know what to do about the railroads are counselled 
to read once more the declaration of the Portland convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, entitled “Industry’s Manifest Duty,” wherein all 
industry is charged with the obligation of developing a democracy of practice 
in the whole realm of productive effort. Down that road lies the way to 
safety, justice and the fullest fruit of productiveness. Any other way 
can be productive only of continued muddling—and the price for muddling 
always has to be paid. 





Recent news from Europe telling of attacks on the eight-hour workday 
sharply emphasize the difference in the situation of 
HOLD TO THE organized labor in Europe and organized labor in Canada, 
SHORTER = - 
WORKDAY Mexico and the United States. 
The difference can be summed up by the statement that 
American labor holds its gains and makes further advances, while European 
labor is unable to maintain its standards and seems regrettably, to be steadily 
losing ground. 
Since the Armistice, there has been a determined attempt to break 
down the eight-hour day in Europe, and at present the shorter workday is 
menaced as never before. Weakened by the World War and by dissension 
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from within promoted by communist attempts to disrupt and capture them, 
the trade unions are apparently making no appreciable progress in their 
fight to maintain the eight-hour day, which was established in most European 
nations as a result of pressure by the trade unions. 

The movement has become so widespread that it has aroused the 
concern of the international labor office at Geneva, which has noted a 
strong tendency of certain countries, including Germany, not to follow the 
eight-hour movement which was inaugurated by the Washington Labor 
Conference. 

That the situation may well cause concern to the labor office and 
organized labor in general is shown by reports from several nations. From 
Belgium comes the report that the Government has decided in favor of modi- 
fying the eight-hour law and is considering allowing employers to extend 
their period by 120 hours a year, in case of “necessity.” The proposed law 
would provide that the number of hours worked in any one day must in no 
case exceed ten hours. 

In Finland, the Government is permitting employers to make many 
exemptions from the eight-hour day act. The Finnish Federation of Trade 
Unions has recently protested against the Government's action, requesting 
the Government not to sanction any further exemptions from the law. It 
was pointed out that the law itself provides for exemptions in certain cases; 
but as the Government had authorized cases not warranted by these, it must 
be assumed that it desires to weaken the existing law. 

The Finnish Government took no notice of the protest, but issued 
new decrees granting further exemptions, the effect of which is that in many 
branches of industry the eight-hour day is no longer in force in Finland, 

Assaults against the eight-hour day are reported from many parts of 

sermany. Employers use the bad economic state of Germany as an excuse 

for lengthening the working day and try to make the workers believe that 
Germany will never become prosperous unless the workers consent to give 
up the eight-hour day. Herr Feig, delegate of the German Government 
on the governing board of the International Labor Office, asserts that Ger- 
many’s obligation to pay reparations necessitated the ten-hour day in some 
industries, although he stated it was hoped this would be only temporary. 
Organized labor thinks otherwise, declaring the object is to make the working 
classes bear the reparations burden. But so far the trade unions have been 
able to do little to uphold the eight-hour day. 

Even Holland, which took no part in the World War, reports a tendency 
away from the eight-hour day. The Dutch Ministry of Labor reports that 
it lately authorized an increase in hours of labor from 48 to 564 per week in 
a large engineering and shipbuilding concern at Rotterdam. 

Much of the weakness of the European unions and their consequent 
inability to maintain the eight-hour day, which was won at the cost of years 
of bitter struggle and agitation can be attributed to the economic exhaustion 
following years of unprecedentedly destructive war. But the war was 
not wholly to blame for the present condition of labor in Europe. Instead 
of striving to build up and strengthen their trade union organizations in the 
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years since the Armistice, the workers have been fighting among themselves 
or dissipating their energies in fields outside the ken of trade union activity. 
In the meantime, the employers have been consolidating their positions and 
seizing every opportunity to deal a blow at labor, while they chuckle to see 
workingmen fight workingmen, egged on by the Moscow soviets. 

And what of the state of organized labor in the United States, while 
organized labor in Europe has been fighting what in the main has been a 
losing battle? 

Here the workers have held every gain and made notable progress 
since the guns ceased firing on the western front. Standards of wages and 
working conditions have been maintained and bettered despite the vicious 
“open shop” drive of the years following the Armistice. Far from losing 
ground, the eight-hour day has been marching steadily forward, gaining in 
one industry after another. Backed by the force of public opinion and 
directed by the hosts of organized labor, the eight-hour day has successfully 
attacked that citadel of long hours, the steel industry, and before many 
months have passed, the 12-hour day may be only a memory in the steel 
plants of the nation. 

Organized labor in the United States was not immune from the destruc- 
tive effects of the World War, though it is true that the effects were not felt 
here as in Europe. But instead of fighting each other, the organized workers 
of America have stood shoulder to shoulder -against the common enemy 
and have not sought strange gods. They have not pinned their hope to 
partisan politics and put all their hope in the state. Destructive forces have 
been at work but so strongly united have the organized workers been that 
there has been no disruption and disintegration, as has been the case in 
Europe. 

What organized labor has accomplished in the United States, it has also 
done in Canada and to a considerable extent, in Mexico. In all three 
nations, energies of the trade unions have been exerted on the economic 
fields of labor and as a result, labor has prospered. 

What has happened in Europe and what has happened in the United 
States in the matter of the shorter day is only one of many proofs that 
organized labor in America has followed the right course. Here organized 
labor has not depended upon the state to establish the shorter day but has put 
its faith in its own efforts and has established the shorter workday by its own 
economic power. Organized labor in the United States believes in doing 
things for itself. It does not believe in being a dependent of the state. 
State benefactions soon lead to state domination and coercion. 

Side by side with the establishment of the eight-hour day has gone 
education of the people to the benefits of the eight-hour day, so that eight- 
hour sentiment is rooted in the hearts of the people and the consensus of 
opinion is emphatically against any effort to increase the hours of labor. 
The nation now thoroughly approves the sentiment expressed by the late 
Woodrow Wilson, when he told Congress that the eight-hour day was 
“adjudged by the thought and experience of recent years, a thing upon 
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which society. is justified in insisting as in the interest of health, efficiency 
and contentment.” 





Legislation pending before Congress has been described fully in the reports of the 
Legislative Committee of the American Federation of 
an Labor, published in THe AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, but it 
is desired to call special attention to the situation re- 
garding immigration. 

Secretary of Labor Davis long since announced his intention of securing 
if possible legislation providing for registration of immigrants. He has 
announced that his bill has been prepared and is in the hands of a member 
of Congress for introduction. A bill providing for registration and for 
what amounts to supervision of immigrants has been introduced by Con- 


gressman Lineberger of California. 

The proposals for registration and supervision of aliens are based almost 
wholly on revolutionary activities in the United States. 

Communist organizations object furiously to registration and super- 
vision because they do not want the bulk of their membership brought 
under governmental surveillance. But it is the presence of a revolutionary 
communist movement that has given reactionary legislators their excuse 
for proposing such legislation and that has given men not customarily or 
generally reactionary the opportunity to join in this particular reactionary 
and autocratic proposal. 

The more the reds protest against registration and supervision the 
stronger is the argument pressed for it. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposed to registration and to 
supervision of any special kind because it does not believe that freedom 
can gain its ends through the instruments of unfreedom. It does not believe 
that the road to safety lies through Prussianism. 

The present outlook is for the passage of immigration legislation sub- 
stantially in harmony with that desired by the labor movement. This 
is due to the fact that the position taken by the American Federation of 
Labor is sustained by all of the facts and all of the logic of the situation. 
The more effective immigration restriction, at least for the next five years, 
the better off will America be in every respect. All who have given thought 
to the subject know this and the lobbies of greedy big business can not 
overcome the great weight of patriotic and constructive opinion and 
determination. 

The revolutionary communist menace must be dealt with through 
the machinery of democracy. The fact that the communist political or- 
ganization has eighteen foreign language federations is not lost on the sponsors 
of the registration idea, but that fact is by no means a sufficient excuse for 
the imposition of Prussiaaism on all immigrants and for the reversal of our 
whole fundamental practice in dealing with civilian population. America 
can not afford to forsake democracy, because to forsake democracy is to 
admit that there is a point beyond which democracy does not work. 

There is need for a rallying of forces to assure passage of constryctive 
immigration legislation. Powerful lobbying interests are working day 
and night to secure open door legislation. Every indication is that the 
result will be a victory for Labor and for the citizenship generally, but the 
issue is so tremendously important that there can be no resting on the oars 
until it is finally decided. 





















































Heading West 


By CuEsTER M. WRIGHT 


government giveth and the government taketh away. That, in all humility 


i we offer to Harry F. Sinclair as a text for his meditations. 


The government hasn't 


yet taken away, but maybe it will. As for Mr. Fall, what he needs is not a text 

for meditation, but capacity to understand humiliation, which he probably hasn’t got. 
“Woe is us,” seems to be the refrain among some of our best people. 

But are we discouraged, downhearted, or enmeshed in moods? No, citizens, no, 


and again no. 


Not until the world falls down will hope be lost or faith destroyed. 


The sun swings high and the stars besprinkle their silver dust through the heavens 


as of old. 


Corruption has not touched the soul of humanity, however much it may have seared 


the souls of individuals. 


The ship of state will sail on and on and many a grand adventure lies ahead. Faithless 
crews may go, but the ship will hold her course. The western horizon holds its lure and 
its promise for humanity, and our faith looks on and out, even though at times we must 


pick our way amid the sordidness of present evils. 
* * 


Tempus Fugits, Albert, 

It Most Surely Does! 

Backward, turn backward, oh time in thy 
flight, 

Wash off the oil again, just for tonight. 


VERYBODY can find some solace in 
cribbing from the poets. The lines 
above are commended to Mr. Albert 

B. Fall, who doubtless wishes he could slip 
the hands of the clock back a good many 
rounds. 

How happy Mr. Fall would doubtless be 
if he could wipe out the years that have 
flown since he presided over a Senate sub- 
committee investigating Mexican affairs? 

In those days Mr. Fall was a big toad in 
the puddle, handing accusations right and 
left, issuing subpoenas galore, hounding 
witnesses like a veteran prosecutor—and 
getting for himself a daily laudation from 
the Empire of Oil. 

How the American owners of Mexican 
oil wells loved him then! He was the fair 
haired boy, the white child. And he could 
have a fresh stick of candy every day. 
Ah, those were the happy days. 

But tempus fugits and also it changes 
and brings fresh stars into view, while 
eclipsing old ones. 

_ She who was Lady Luck for Mr. Fall 
in those happy days is now metamorphosed 
into a hard riding Nemesis, close on the 
ex-Senator’s trail as he flits from Palm 


* 


Beach to New Orleans and from New 
Orleans to Washington. 
+ * * 
Mr. Doheny Doesn’t 
Forget an Old Friend 


R. DOHENY, for years a large 

owner of Mexican oil properties, 

was, in Mr. Fall’s Senatorial days, a 
director of an organization known as the 
National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico. 

This much named organization was 4 
propaganda outfit and nothing less. It 
had offices in New York, Washington and 
elsewhere and it employed a large and active 
staff. It press-agented Mr. Fall’s Senate 
sub-committee hearings in masterful style. 
Mr. Doheny has since said, perhaps referring 
to those days, that Mr. Fall did for him many 

i which “no one else had been able 
to do for him” and that for this reason Mr. 
Doheny was perfectly willing to loan 
money to so good a friend. 

The whole story is plausible. It all 
antedates the Teapot Dome scandal just 
now messing up the landscape, but it is 
all a part of the same book of history. 

It seems that now-a-days it’s a short road 
that get’s no oiling and Mr. Feall’s road 
has been anything but a short one. How 
happy Mr. Fall would be if he could tum 
the clock back to the halcyon days of 
five or six years ago when he was a hero to 
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Mr. Doheny and Mr. Hearst and so many 
others. 





* a + 
nility, One More Look 
hasn't # fre We Turn Away 





DWELL too long upon a subject so 
uncongenial is not conducive to the 
gaiety of nations, and even though so 

few of the nations are gay, it is nevertheless 
not required that these paragraphs add 
more than is necessary to the lugubriousness 
of the situation. 

But let there be one more reference to 
Mr. Fall. It was he who. headed a com- 
mittee of Senators who intruded the sick 
room of Woodrow Wilson to see if they 
could not find a way to embarrass him and 
perhaps even to deprive him of his office. 
Mr. Fall was hot for intervention in Mexico 
just then and his oil company friends were 
equally eager. 

Albert Fall was charging down the road 
under a full head of steam in those days. 
He was in big company, so to speak. e 
newspapers went to Albert B. Fall when 
they wanted to know what was going to 
happen. 

But it’s different today. Mr. Fall has 
stopped talking, on the ground that talk 
might “incriminate” him. The newspapers 
go to some one else when they want to know 
what is going to happen. 

The roses that bloomed yesterday are 
pretty well shot to pieces. 
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* * * 
It B Russia Steps Aside 
- While the Oil Gushes 
ate ENATOR Borah and other Senators 
le interested in the Teapot Dome in- 





vestigation who were also members of 
Senator Borah’s sub-committee investigating 
communist propaganda in America, found 
it impossible to divide their attention and 
as a consequence the Russian hearings 
have fallen upon dull times. 

The State Department presented a mass 
of evidence and then the hearings went into 
a decline. This has not prevented the friends 
of the soviets from continuing operations. 
It is perhaps with amazement that one 
reads in the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal 
that Borah’s speech in reply to Senator 
Lodge “‘so cleared the issues involved that 
Russian recognition becomes a matter of 
upholding fundamental American principles.’’ 
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Of course that settles it. If presumption 
can settle anything then the Russian ques- 
tion is settled by the voice from Cleveland 
and nothing remains to be said. 

But just where does the voice from 
Cleveland get off at in its bland assurance 
that Moscow is an angel, while under 
Moscow’s orders the Reds in the United 
States are doing their level best to destroy the 
American Federation of Labor as a prelude 
to an American revolution and an American 
dictatorship of the proletariat? Just where 
does that voice get off at? Just what is 
the idea of encouraging and backing a 
movement that is aiming constantly at 
the heart of the American labor movement? 

It.is about time that somebody flung a 
challenge into the midst of the Cleveland 
editorial sanctum and it is time that an 

lanation was forth-coming from the 
depths of that cavern of wisdom, smugness 
and awesome superiority. 
+ on ” 


Looking Beyond the 
Facts to the Fancies 


ENATOR Borah told the Senate that 
S he wasn’t interested in Socialism or 

Communism—that he looked beyond 
those things. So it is with many persons. 
They look beyond the facts because they 
haven’t got the face to look at the facts 
and admit them. Or they know the 
facts would smash their case and they feel 
that they must preserve their case at all 
costs. 


It seems to be that way with the En- 
gineers’ Journal. But what is the reason? 
What is the idea? Whoever knows isn’t 
telling and so it remains a deep, dark secret. 

But if Senator Borah’s committee ever 
gets into action again there will be facts 
laid on the table and the Senator and the 
other fawning friends of the soviets will 
have a sweet job getting around them. 

This issue isn’t solely a parlor issue. 
It is a fighting issue and it will remain one 
until the bolshevik propaganda is smashed 
to smithereens. 

Moscow plans world revolution. It has 
planned it from the day Nick Lenine slipped 
through Germany in a sealed car with 
plans for the overthrow of the new Russian 
democracy in his pocket. Moscow has a 
whole family of specially built organizations 
for the world revolution job. That Moscow 
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can’t get away with it is entirely beside 
the question. It has the intent and it is 
making the effort. 

There are enough results in the United 
States to cause sober thought about the 
matter. When Senator Borah says he 
isn’t interested in Communisin it is fair 
to interpret him as meaning that he isn’t 
interested in what is being done by the 
Communist machine to overthrow American 
institutions. And that sounds altogether 
too careless for a United States Senator. 

The State Department laid before Senator 
Borah’s sub-committee enough evidence to 
convince any fair person as to the fact of 
Communist intent and effort. 

But there are those who prefer to paint 
their pictures from fancy rather than from 
model or landscape. It was ever thus. 


The important thing for the rest of us is 
to know how the painting was done. If 
we know that we shall be safe. 

* * *” 


Contemplate, Kind Sirs, 
Daugherty’s Discomfiture 


ARRY DAUGHERTY, he, was a 
mighty man, was he—several months 
ago. Them, Harry, was the happy 

days. 

It was front-page stuff to race half 
way across this well known continent, to 
rush into court, all hot and dusty, and tell 
the judge to write out a red hot injunction 
against the railroad men. 

It was front page stuff sure enough— 
and right royally did the front pages eat 
it up. The galleries were packed while 
that play was going on. It was the apple 
sauce, for sure, or in other words, the 
cat’s ankle. 

Harry was the patriot par excellence. 
He was the guy that saved the country. 
He was Dead Eye Dick, the galavantin’ 
hero, a regular two-gun man on a righteous 
war path. 

But them days has passed, Harry. Them 
happy and salubrious days has went. 
Things ain’t what they used to be. Ain't 
it the truth, Harry? 

Now, Harry might have gone down in 

i as quite somewhat of a person if it 
hadn’t been for the oil disaster in which 
over night so many elegancies were promptly 
smeared into a disgraceful and unpresentable 
inelegance. 
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The only thing that can compete with 
oil for trouble making possibilities is 7 
banana peel. Inasmuch as it is wel 
known that we are bereft of bananas 
those whose feet itched to slip on something 
naturally, perhaps, took to oil. 

We contemplate Harry’s discomfiture, 
if-such it be, with real compassion. We 
look back upon the fair days of his heroic 
rescue of the railroads in the name of ow 
fair country, and we shed a tear for the 
aforesaid. discomfiture. But it was a spare 
tear for which we had no other use. 

* a * 
Adios, Senor de la Huerta; 
Also Good Riddance of You 


O, Senor de la Huerta, it is the parting 
nt of the ways. Your road lies, not to 
Chapultepec, nor to the Palacio Na- 
cional, but to the cold, cheerless outside. 
You are not to be El Presidente, nor Ei 
Supreme, nor Primer Jefe—no, not any of 
those. You go into the discard instead 
of into the palace. You have an amny 
hunting you and hating you instead of an 
army obeying you and guarding you. 

You were a cheerful idiot. What a barra- 
basada was yours, Don Adolfo! You one 
were an honored citizen. Then you became 
an honored Governor. Then you became 
the honored President of the Mexican 
Republic. You looked well with the red 
ribbon across your white shirt front. You 
had the grand manner, and on the whole 
you did a good job. Your friends thought 
you could be trusted to remain faithful. 

You passed through the test of turning 
the office of President over to Alvaro 
Obregon when the citizens elected him and 
you accepted a post in his cabinet. 

For a time things seemed to go well 
and honor still was yours. Then things 
began to look odd. You made strange 
friends and alliances. Ambition seemed to 
stir strange moods within you and intrigue 
began to enmesh you. From that moment 
you were done for. 

It is too bad, Don Adolfo; too bad. 
But if you had to go wrong it-is good that 
you were found out so soon. Infinitely 
better, and infinitely more important, 1 
the fact that your people have proven 
true to their national ideals, that you were 
only one bad hombre among the millions 
whose ambition is to serve their country, 











to be worthy of their country and to build 
their country to future greatness. 
. * * 
anda! Devious 
Are Thy Ways 







fiture, ASHINGTON hops along from one 
We W jolt to another in these piping 

heroic times of s-s-s-s’picion! 

f our The old town bumps along from one 





upheaval to another. The natives look 
on with a strange mixture of amazement 
and non-voting unconcern. 

The politicians are up a tree. They 
don’t know where the next bump is coming, 
nor whose reputation may afford the next 
morsel for the corner crowds to mull over. 

Washington has indeed fallen upon evil 
The romance of high politics has 











Na. YS. : ; 
side fy been pretty well flattened into the dis- 
r Ei @ ‘putable estate of the gutter brawl. 





The vaudeville jokesmiths make meat 
out of what is to others the cup of hemlock. 
Good people, it is terrible. Adjectives fall 
into disuse because they are so inadequate. 
It is more than scandal, worse than de- 
bauchery, more soiled than treachery. What 
we have now before us seems to be the 












me ultimate of all these and the ultimate 
me Seems always to require that ultimate in 
can @ descriptive power which so few possess. 





Anyhow, we know not whither we go 
from whence. We know not who will 
be the next Old Reliable to show up faithless. 
We know not whose check book will next 
reveal a skeleton. We know not whose 
bank account will next reveal the de- 
gradation of abandoned civic virtue. We 
know not which around us trembles in the 
agony of fear while the lips protest innocence 
or breathe defiance. 

We don’t know about these things, so 
we wait from edition to edition to learn 
about them. 

When the whole mess has been cleaned 
up it ought to be possible for a good statisti- 
cian to work out some nice tables on the 
percentage of human beings that will go 
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wrong under a given degree of provocation. 
It ought to be possible to work out some 
interesting charts showing the tensile 
strength of human character and the amount 
of overstrain required to crush the average 
politician. 

Meanwhile, the capital bumps the bumps 
of iniquity. 

* * 

Somebody Has Jarred 
the Keystone a Bit 


keystone is the emblem of the 

Pennsylvania railroad. As everyone 

knows, the keystone of the arch can’t 

be jarred loose without bringing down the 
whole works, 

The Pennsylvania’s keystone seems to 
have been given quite a jolt and the Penn- 
sylvania is yelling itself blue in the face 
about it. 

It appears that government inspectors 
continue to find Pennsylvania engines in 
bad order. Religiously these bad order 
engines are ordered out of service. The 
Pennsylvania says it is being harrassed by 
the federal inspectors. 

However queer that attitude may seem 
on the part of a railroad whose motto should 
be “safety first,” the road doesn’t seem to 
see the queerness of it at all. 

Meanwhile the inspection service goes on 
doing its duty and pledging to continue 
in that line forever. 

The Pennsylvania has what is known as a 
“company union.” ‘This creation was de- 
signed when the shop trades went on strike. 
The “company union” doesn’t deliver the 
goods in the shape of inspection-proof rolling 
stock. Czardom doesn’t work any better 
on railroads than elsewhere. So the Penn- 
sylvania alibis itself by blaming federal 
inspectors for too much activity. 

Brother Atterbury has went and gone 
and fixed up for himself a nice, inviting 
procrustean bed. His protests indicate 
how thoroughly he enjoys his rest. Yea, 
General, ’twas ever thus. 












Discretion of speech is more than eloquence; and to speak agreeably to him with whom 
we deal is more than to speak in good works or in good order.— Francis Bacon 













Since November 1, 1923, to and including January 31, 1924, charters have been issued 
as follows: Central labor unions, 5; local trade unions, 16; federal labor unions, 8; total, 29. 





A Letter to Obregon 


DOLPHO DE LA HUERTA, leader of the rebel movement in Mexico 
can expect no messages from the President of the American Federation 
of Labor. De la Huerta has cabled to President Gompers and other 

labor officials inviting them to Vera Cruz, expenses to be paid by the rebels, 
in the hope of winning American labor from its friendship and support of the 
constitutional, democratic government of Mexico. 

In a letter to President Obregon, in which dela Huerta is bitterly denounced 
as a traitor, President Gompers declared that while in revolt de la Huerta, 
can expect nothing but contempt. 

The Obregon government is soundly democratic, the best Mexico ever 
had, and it is deserving of the support of all Mexicans and of the friendly 
assistance of all Americans. The position which our state department has 
taken is entirely correct. It is an encouragement to the friends of freedom 
and democracy everywhere. 

The letter to President Obregon, sent to him by messenger, follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: Within these past two weeks several telegrams were received 
from de la Huerta, Villareal, Prieto Laurens, appealing to Secretary Davison of the 
International Association of Machinists, Santiago Iglesias, President of the Porto Rican 
Federation of Labor, myself and others imploring each and all of us to come to Vera 
Cruz, and offering to send money if either or all of us would consent to meet them. 
These cringing solicitations show how desperate is the frame of mind and the situation 
of the rebels. 

I am authorized by the labor men whose names I have given above, and I speak 
also for myself and in the name of the American trade union movement, to state that 
so long as the leaders of the revolt continue their traitorous movement they can expect 
nothing but contempt fromus. The duplicity of Adolpho dela Huerta and his followers 
is shown when they represent themselves to us as ultra-radicals saying that their move- 
ment has the support of the reds, while on the other hand they say to American in- 
vestors that they stand for law and order and that Articles 27 and 123 of the Mexican 
Constitution will be made inoperative in so far as the labor and agrarian reforms are 
concerned. 

Proof of this duplicity is before me, and is undeniable. Jorge Prieto Laurens in a 
telegram addressed to me, under date of December 27, 1923, stated that, “The object of 
this movement is the socialisation of the land and of the instruments of production. The 
red workers support our movement.” 

On January 17, a rebel agent in Washington and New York, Enrique Seldner, pub- 
lished a statement charging that “the Obregon-Calles regime is so tainted wth red ten- 
dencies that Mexico would be converted into a soviet state dominated by Moscow.” 

De la Huerta is evidently making every effort to deceive investors and employers 
of Mexico and the United States on the one hand, and to mislead the working people 
of — on the other. But neither group nor the general public will be so easily 
misled . 

I refuse to communicate direct with Adolpho de la Huertaand his followers, despite 
the repeated attempts they have made to have me do so. The only thing they can 
do is to give up their unworthy movement and surrender to the democratic, constitutional 
government of Mexico. 

Assuring you, Mr. me | of my personal consideration, I am, 


ully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Chairman, 
HON. ALVARO OBREGON, Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


President of Mexico, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 
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There follow here the cablegrams referred to in the above letter: 
(Telegram) 


VeraCruz Mex Jan 12 1924 
Port ArTHuR Texas JAN 12 1924 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington 
In view of the fact that the leaders of the American Federation of Labor through 
their lack of knowledge as to the internal affairs of Mexico have made the serious mis- 
take of supporting the candidacy of Calles, I am addressing you in the name of our 
old comradeship to ask that you rectify your position. Calles is not a friend of labor 
nor of the farmers, he is a simulater. As you well know it, in Sonora he ordered the 
execution of Lazaro Gutierrez de Lara, the precursor of socialism in Mexico. The 
overwhelming majority of the agrarians have joined our movement, as well as almost 
all the trade unions, with the quite natural exception of those under the direction of 
leaders who are in the government’s payroll. Our movement against the Imposition will 
safeguard the social advantages recognized by our Constitution. Hoping that very 
soon you will be convinced of your error, I salute you fraternally, 
GENERAL ANTONIO I. VILLARREAL 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH CO. 
(Telegram) 
VeraCrvuz, Via WX. Port Artuur, Texas JAN. 12-24 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, 

American Federation of Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

Today I am addressing Mr. E. C. Davison, Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Association of Machinists, as follows: 

“Information about decree against labor organizations is absolutely inexact, as 
they have all sorts of guarantees and the support of the liberation movement backed 
by all the Mexican people against Generals Obregon and Calles who have become 
traitors to the Revolution by their violation of the basic principles of our democratic 
institutions. The outrages, the abritrariness and the murders committed by these 
men compelled us to assume our present attitude. I regret that you have become a 
political leader who without investigating the facts assumes an attitude contrary to his 
position as a leader in the social field, and whose actions now are against the interests 
of the workers who, with very rare exceptions, have joined our cause. By the bulletin 
issued to the press by the Foreign Relations Department of our movement you will 
have been acquainted of the Carrillo case with which I had absolutely nothing to do. 
So that you may judge accordingly and definitely, I formally extend my invitation to 
you and the principal leaders of your organizations, to come to this port, by way of 
New Orleans, all expenses to be reimbursed here, so that you may become convinced 
of your injustice in having judged and resolved in this matter upon the hearing of only 
one of the parties interested in the present conflict. I hope you will accept my invitation, 
and in the meantime your judgement should be suspended. Declaring that I will never 
violate the social ideals that have guided my life in my struggles for over twenty years, 


I remain awaiting your reply.” 
ADOLPHO DE LA HUERTA, 
Supreme Chief of the Revolution. 
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(Telegram) 
Mex Govt via GALVESTON 
VeraCrvuz, Dec 27 (1923) 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

Washington, D. C. 

The present revolutionary movement headed by Adolpho de la Huerta, the true 
and tried friend of the workers and champion of the socialist ideals, is directed against 
false leaders who attempt to violate the popular vote with the object of continuing 
their exploitation of the rich vein that has converted them into proprietors of large tracts 
of land, real estate holdings and banking houses, as, for instance, Rafael Nieto, pseudo- 
socialist, who a few years ago was an obscure commercial employe and now possesses 
a large fortune acquired under the shadow of the revolutionary banner. The present 
Mexican movement of liberation is now taking steps to distribute among the prole- 
tariat the rural properties of Calles, Obregon, Niete and other Mexican landowners 
and bankers, as object of our movement is the socialization of the land and of the instru- 
ments of production. The red workers support our movement. 

JORGE PRIETO LAURENS, 
Chief of the Publicity Bureau and Social Action. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON 


HONORABLE SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, 

Care of American Federation of Labor, 

901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: A cablegram, dated January 25th, has just been received 
for you from the Acting Governor of Puerto Rico, reading: 

“Senator Iglesias: Following cablegram received for you: Vera Cruz, January 23rd. 
Request you to advise if you would accept invitation to come to this port for the pur- 
pose of discussing affected labor matters. Will remit funds to cover transportation 


expenses. Signed Villarreal.” 
Very sincerely, 


January 26, 1924. 


WM. LAY PATTERSON, 
Assistant to Chief of Bureau. 


Book Reviews 


Two Books on Money 


EVERYBODY'S MONEY, by Emest McCullough—G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York 
This interesting book written in the language of the people, gives a most 
suggestive description of the “behavior” of money. “Civilization,” the 
author says, “is founded upon money and without money civilization can 
not exist.’ He follows Professor Fisher’s statement of the quantity theory 
of money: 

We can not escape from the truth of the fact that the total amount of money in 
circulation, on a given day, times the velocity, must be equal in value to the quantities of 
goods, times the prices, sold on that day, or, money times velocity equals volume of trade. 

In discussing paper or fiat money he says that “inflation is any industrial 

action or financial measure that causes prices to rise.” He finds that today 
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the only possibility of dangerous currency inflation is through governmental 
influence caused by the pressure of politicians. 
After reviewing war-time experience with money he concludes: 


Money was invented to simplify exchange and to date it has functioned rather 
badly. We have seen that whether it is gold, with a supposedly intrinsic value equal 
to that stamped on it, or paper with no value other than the credit of the issuing govern- 
ment, prices go up when the amount of money in circulation is increased and they go 
down when there is a shortage of money. We have also noticed that metal money 
with an intrinsic value dances away into hiding when an tnferior money enters the circulation. 

This commodity, money, is however such a convenience that it will continue in 
use to the end of time, but, to quote Wells, men have “still to perfect the science and 
morality of money.” So far the present generation has learned that the value of money 
depends upon the value of the commodities for which it serves as a common denominator 
of value. Former generations learned that and it availed them nothing. We, how- 
ever, have today a knowledge of how to stabilize the purchasing power of money; which 
is more than was known by our forefathers. To bring it about will require the con- 
certed action of all voters; who must exert pressure upon their representatives in Wash- 
ington to make the necessary changes in our financial laws. 


After reviewing the facts of inflation as seen in foreign exchange, war 
loans and taxation, the business cycle price indices, Mr. McCullough finds 
the solution in the stabilization of the dollar. He writes: 


The principle is that any regulation of the value of the unit of account must be 
effected through a stabilization of prices, for changes in prices cause the troubles from 
which mankind suffers as a result of old mistakes made in establishing the values of 
monetary units. Stabilization of prices is not the fixing of prices but is a regulation of 
the general price level. Much of the opposition to the stabilization of the purchasing 
power of money comes from men who fail to see how the general price level can be 
stabilized without fixing all prices. 

He turns to commerce for a “natural standard of value” which shall 

bring about stabilization. 

The first step to take toward the accomplishment of this desirable end will be to 
take the element of speculation out of the monetary unit, now merely a unit of weight 
of gold, and establish a unit of account based on the only unchangeable thing in the 
world, the exchange value of all goods in terms of all goods, this value being created by the 
mental and manual labor of men. 

It is well to remember that in the beginning business men asked governments 
to certify the weight and fineness of coins and protect the government stamp. The 
idea that the government stamp created value came in myich later. Attempts to 
enforce this false hypothesis lie at the bottom of much of the injustice from which the 
world has suffered since money was invented. To discard the hypothesis that the govern- 
ment stamp creates value and revert to the original idea of safeguarding the people 
in their transactions with each other is the sole function that government should possess 
with respect to money. It has long enough been the plaything of politics and should 
now be handed back to commerce as a tool to be kept in the best of condition properly 
to perform its work. 


Mr. McCullough contributes a suggestion that justly invites serious 
consideration. However the book deals with data that form points on 
economic curves rather than causal forces that determine these points. One 
feels that the problem of the business cycle is more fundamentally the 
elimination of accumulative industrial wastes, rather than the finding of a 
“natural” standard of value. 
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COOPERATIVE BANKING, by Roy F. Bergengren—The Macmillan Co., 
New York 


OOPERATIVE BANKING, by Roy F. Bergengren, is a book on credit 
union theory and practice. Records cited indicate that credit unions 
have proved themselves a simple, efficient way for a group to pool 

their credit and thus to help each other in emergencies as well as in the 
practice of thrift. The reason for the credit union is stated as follows: 

The credit union is based on the theory that the banking system needs supple- 

menting by the development of a plan which will specialize in the smallest individual 
units of saving and at the same time, concern itself with the problems of small credit, 
collectively of great importance, but individually so small that existing banking facili- 
ties can not cope with them except at substantial loss. As the lack of legitimate credit 
always results in the practice of usury it may be said that the credit union seeks to 
promote thrift and to eliminate usury. 


Its functions are in essentials: 

Thecredit union is in no sense a proposed substitute for some existing system of bank- 
ing. It isa possible supplement to all existing agencies for promoting thrift and creating 
credit resources. It seeks to make depositors of millions who do not now deposit and 
to bring credit facilities to more millions who, when the demand for credit presses, 
must now have recourse to charity when it is available or to the usurer, who is still 
pretty much always available. 


Its methods are, in brief: 

It is interesting to note that the credit union is completely cooperative. Mem- 
bership is predicated upon the subscription to at least one share and the payment of 
the initial installment thereon together with the entrance fee. It is an organization 
of members, in which each member has a single vote, whether his holdings in the credit 
union be great or small. The money is accumulated from the membership or, if non- 
members are allowed to make.deposits (which is rarely the case) they have no voice 
in the management and no rights to borrow. ‘The money is used for loans to the mem- 
bers and all resulting profits are divided in interest on deposits and dividends on shares 
unless the members may determine to devote the profits to a more rapid accumulation 
of reserve resources. The management as has been indicated, is entirely within the 
membership. 

The book is a straight-forward presentation of the possibilities of the 
credit union and accounts of different unions setting forth their problems, 
difficulties and successes. The book presents a suggestion well worth the 
consideration of any local union or central body seeking to extend the benefits 
it can extend to its members. The proposition is equally feasible for groups 
of wage earners who can cooperate in such an undertaking for mutual 
advantage—large numbers is not an essential. 





The union label is the best medium of advertising as it is costless to 
the employer and the union pays for it. 
When you boost the union label you boost your pay. 





Lincoln’s Message to the Miners. 

“Tell the miners that I shall promote their interests to the utmost 
of my ability, because their prosperity is the prosperity of the nation and 
we shall prove it in a very few years that we are indeed the treasury of the 
world.” 
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Correspondence With President Coolidge 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 
WASHINGTON. 
December 14, 1923. 

My Dear Mr. Gomrgrs: During the past few 
nonths the United States Veterans’ Bureau has 
wrried on a campaign with the object of securing 
he cooperation of important private industrial 
stablishments of the United States in the problem 

returning to employment those who were dis- 
bled in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps during 
he World War. I am glad to say that this appeal 

met with most gratifying response. The 

overnors of many States and the Mayors of some 
{ the largest cities have issued proclamations 
rging the favorable consideration of all employers 
n the matter of the employment of disabled vet- 
rans of the World War. 

Iam informed that the American Federation of 
abor has passed resolutions in its National Con- 
entions regarding the absorption of this group 

men by the labor bodies. Similar resolutions 
ave been passed by the United States Chamber 

Commerce, the National Association of Man- 
facturers, and many Chambers of Commerce in 
eading cities. 

I feel that the cooperation of your organization 
n this matter will be most helpful not only in 
sisting the Veterans’ Bureau in placing these 
“service men in employment immediately fol- 
owing their rehabilitation, but in following up 
uch employment with a view to making it con- 
inuous, and in the adoption of rules and regulations 
hich will assist these men in securing employment. 
I suggest that your organization create permanent 
ommittees through the country which will co- 
perate with the local officials of the United States 
eterans’ Bureau in solving this problem of em- 
ployment for the disabled veterans. . 
These men have served their country in time of 
eatemergency. Let us now contribute something 
bf service to them. 

! Cordially yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


- SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 25, 1924. 


Sir: As you have been advised, I was absent 
tom the city on official business when your letter 
bf December 14th was received at my office. 

_ Referring to the work of the U. S. Veterans’ 
pureau you express the hope that the organiza- 
ons affiliated to the American Federation of Labor 
vill cooperate “not only in assisting the Veterans’ 
pureau in placing these ex-service men in em- 
ployment immediately following their rehabilitation, 
but in following up such employment with a view 
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to making it continuous, and in the adoption of 
rules and regulations which will assist these men 
in securing employment.” 

In reply thereto permit me to bring to your at- 
tention the declaration of the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1922, as follows: 

“Employment is the supreme test of ‘training.’ 
In this connection the Veterans’ Bureau has 
created an ‘Employment Service’ charged with 
the duties: 

“First—Securing employment opportunities for 
the rehabilitated disabled veterans. 

“Second—To follow him up on the job to see 
that he is capable of carrying on. 

“Third—To promote the good will of the public 
toward the rehabilitated veteran in order that he 
may not be ‘crippled’ through adverse public 
opinion. 

“As regards this feature of the work of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, the committee recommends that all 
delegatesjtake the steps necessary to have their 
several organizations appoint committees to co- 
operate with the local offices of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, 140 in number, in the ‘training’ and 
‘employment’ of the disabled ex-service men. 

“The Veterans’ Bureau is now issuing as pro- 
vided by law, a ‘Certificate of Graduation’ to every 
rehabilitated Veteran who successfully completes 
the course of training prescribed for him. 

“The Committee recommends, wherever mis- 
understandings occur as to the work of the Re- 
habilitation 4 Division of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
that the specific question or case be referred di- 
rectly to the Assistant Director, Rehabilitation 
Division, Washington, D. C., through the national 
or international: officersfof the organization con- 
cerned.” 

This declaration was reaffirmed by the last 
annual convention, held in Portland, Oregon, 
October, 1923. 

It might not be amiss also to call your attention 
to the fact that at the Portland convention, General 
Hines, the director of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, 

was invited to and did address the convention. 
General Hines was cordially received and his 
address warmly applauded and made part of the 
official proceedings of the convention, the dele- 
gates declaring by motion that “we give our com- 
mendation to General Hines for the effective 
way in which he is working out rehabilitation of 
ex-service men through the Veterans’ Bureau.” 
The American Federation of Labor and the or- 
ganizations affiliated thereto will continue to do 
everything within their power to be helpful. 

Respectfully yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


HON. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


















| WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy—We have a total of 2,300 
members in our 38 local unions. The state of em- 

ployment is fair and improving. On December 
1, 1923, a [$10 per month increase in wages, 
and a fifteen per cent improvement in working 
conditions became effective. no 2 
mimimum road assignment clause. 

{ Wood, Wire and Metal a 

A, D. Yoder.—We have 240 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000: Unions have been 
formed during the past month in Astoria, Oregon. 
State of employment is fair and steady. 

Laundry Workers International Union 

H. L. Morrison.—At the present time we have 
73 local unions, two new unions having been or- 
ganized in New York City. Our total membership 
is 5,500. The state of employment is fair and 
showing signs of improvement. After several weeks’ 
negotiations we succeeded in having a new union 
agreement signed in Ottawa, Canada. The new 
agreement gives our members a reduction in hours 
and a small increase in wages. An organization 
campaign is being carried on in New York City. 
Two local unions so far have been established, one 
local union having jurisdiction over Steam Laundry 
Workers, and the other having jurisdiction over 
employes of the Wet Wash Laundries. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of North America 
Edwin Geniszler.—We have 12 local unions with a 
total membership of 560. “Open shop” lockout 
started in 1921, affecting 17 mills, is still in existence. 
State of employment is good. Work has already 
been started to reorganize “open shops” but progress 
is very slow. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ARIZONA 
Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

Additional workers have been hired by the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, and other industries. 
A slight effort is being made to increase the demand 
for union label goods. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Work in the building trades is progressing. 
The railroads have laid off workers and freight 
handlers have been cut five cents per hour in 





wages. We are doing the best we'can to incteag 
the demand for union labels, and so far the results 
of our work have been good. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—George E. Bevan: 

Through the efforts of the Electrical Workers, 
Local No. 18, the linemen received an increase of 
50 cents per day i in wages from the City Bureau of 

All work in this vicinity i, 
slack at the present time. Bill Posters are out op 
strike for an increase in wages of $1 per day. The 
Union Label League is active in promoting the 
demand for union label goods. 


Santa Monica.—W. H. Bestor: 

The Douglas Airplane yf has hired addi- 
tional workers. Building at 
quiet, but prospects are good. “The motion picture 
operators have a company union. We have a new 
labor paper, “The Beach Ctties Labor Journal,” 
owned by a union printer. All trades are doing 
all possible to promote the demand for label goods 
including the Label League. No new unions have 
been organized during the past month, but all 
members are putting on an intensive drive, ¢- 
pecially the carpenters. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Lindale Dairy whose employes are all members 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers and Chauffers Union, 
No. 547, has inaugurated “daylight delivery.” 
Solis Cigar Shop has closed, laying off about 100 
employes. There are hundreds of idle men in Denver, 
especially among the building trades, but the writer 
believes new work will open up when weather 
conditions permit. The City and County of Denver 
are doing all they can to relieve unemployment 
by doing all kinds of improvement work now. 
Plans are under way to erect a $500,000 stadium, 
and the Board of Water Commissioners will spend 
$6,500,000 on municipal water works. 

i otional League has been launched 


results are expected before long. The Firemen and 
Oilers have reorganized, and the janitors employed 
in the Federal building have recently joined the 
Federal Employes’ Union, No. 102, in a_ body, 
adding 30 new members to that union. The Tailors 
Union, No. 3, have reorganized and gained 5 new 
members. 

Greelly.—George P. Brooks: 

Work in all lines is rather quiet in this district. 
There are some men out of work, but conditions 
are really not bad. We are urging the use of label 


future. 
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CONNECTICUT 

7 Norwich —William H. Donahue: 
J Work in the building trades has slowed up 
gightly and the textile industries are still working 
time. The strike is still on at the Broadway 
gndjStrand Theaters, and attemps to settle same 
See BH are very unsuccessful. From the Norwich Evening 
Record of January 10, 1924, the following is quoted: 

increase “Wage Demand By Building Trades 

> Tesults # «Tocal contractors have been notified by the 

Norwich Building Trades of a wage increase effective 

April 1. Carpenters, masons, laborers and tenders 

ge included in the demand for higher wages. 

“Jast year a demand for an increase in wages 

. was denied for a time but was finally granted. The 

Orkers, new demand has been taken under consideration 

4 and action will be taken on it at a later date.” 

- is FLORIDA 

r. The Jacksonville—David Weinberg: _ ee 

ng the The Fruit Growers express has hired additional 
workers, and new work has opened up in the paper 
mills. Constant agitation is being carried on to 

addi increase the demand for union label goods. 

ime ig 

chars ILLINOIS 

anew East Dubuque—John T. Quinn: 

rnal,"@ The C. N. & St. P. Railroad Shops and the 

doing § Brunswick-Balke Phonograph Company have laid 

goods i off workers. The Brunswick Phonograph Company 

have # has completely closed down. Agitation for the 

it all H demand of union label goods is being carried on 

», ¢ ff by the labor council. 

Edwardeville Walter Norder: 

The Edwardeville Planing Mill has hired about 
twenty-five additional workers. The United States 
Radiator Corporation which is non-union has laid 
off about 200 workers. 

ibers BH Litchfiled —Henry D. Felix: 

not, @ The American Radiator Company has hired 
TY. &f additional workers. The chief industries in this 
100 community are the American Radiator Company, 
vet, B the Brown Shoe Company and the Litchfield 
oe Foundry and Machine Company, all of which are 
“open shop.” Constant demand is being made on 
ned the merchants for union label goods. 





Murphysboro.—Thomas Murphy: 

Numbers of workers have been laid off by the 
Mobile and Ohio Shops, the brick plant, and shoe 
factory. Rudolph Stechers Ice Plant and a brick 
plant have completely closed down. All industries 
in this community have union agreements except 
the shoe factory. A committee has been appointed 
to increase the demand for union label goods. 














yed 

the Frankfort.—F. J. Rauback: 

dy, Gas and oil service station workers have formed 
ors @ new local union and through negotiations have 
ew Shortened their hours from 10 and 14 to 8. Wages 





have been raised from $70 and $115 to $100 
and $130 per month and commissions. The Southern 
Gem Coal Mine failed to meet pay-roll and have 
closed down. Retail clerks have been laid off on 
account of lack of business. The city is 90 per cent 
unionized and the C. & E. I. railroad car knockers 
have company unions. The central body and all 
labor organizations have a label committee to 
promote the use of union label goods. An injunction 
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Weather-proof 
and worry-proof 


Dutch Boy white-lead and red-lead keep 
the surfaces they cover safe from the at- 
tacks of rot and rust. 

Dutch Boy red-lead puts around iron 
and steel a tough, elastic covering that air 
and moisture cannot pierce. 

Dutch Boy white-lead can be mixed 
with pure linseed oil for exterior painting 
and with flatting oil for interior painting. 
It makes a paint that saves wood and 
other non-metallic surfaces from rot and 
deterioration. 

Both these Dutch Boy products are 
used by painters everywhere as standard 
protective paints. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, tr Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chisage. 900 est 18th St.; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Ave. ; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


























has been issued against the jitney drivers. During 
the past month unions have been organized of the 
Bakery and Confectionary workers, No. 452, and 
Gas and Oil Fillers, No. 17743. 

West Frankfort-—Kate Phelps: 

Nearly all trades in this locality have laid off 
workers and several coal mines have closed down. 
West Frankfort is becoming 100 per cent union and 
all classes of workers stand together. Every effort 
possible is being made to increase the demand for 
union labels with a Label League of over 1,000 
members. During the past month local unions 
have been organized of bus drivers, oil fillers, soda 
dispensers and bakers. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

The New York Central shops have laid off men, 
and band instrument companies have closed down 
since the holidays. The Foster Machine company 
is hiring additional men, but conditions are so un- 
favorable the men do not stay. Work has opened 
up on a large power plant. Because of the fact that 
the principal building contractors of Elkhart are 
non-union the School City has let a big job to an out- 
of-town union contractor. Constant agitation is 
being carried on to promote the use of union label 
goods -by distributing union label literature. A 
local union of taxi-drivers has been organized; 
the express messengers are waking up and attempt- 
ing to organize; the bakers’ local union is now 
functioning. 
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Elkhart.—J. O. Stephie: 

Musical instrument establishments have laid off a 
number of workers and are only working 4 days a 
week. Work in the building trades is beginning 
to open up. The central body of this city is carrying 
on an extensive drive for the use of union label 
goods with great success. 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

About 1,500 workers have been laid off in this 
city from General Motors, Wire Mill, Silver Plate 
and several others. The Warner Corporation has 
hired about 400 additional workers. No plants 
are entirely closed down and there are no company 
unions here. Constant demand for union label 
goods has resulted in one store carrying everything 
with union labels. 

Sullivan.—Everett J. Stewart: 

Mining is the chief industry in this community, 
and two new mines have opened up. They have 
union agreements. An effort is being made to or- 
ganize retrail clerks. The Union Label Committee 
of the Central Labor Union are constantly agitating 
the use of union label goods 


1OWA 


Council Bluff—William B. Daley: 

Workers in this community have been laid off 
by the railroads and building trades. A few of the 
building trades have union agreements and in some 
instances the railroads have company unions. 
A Label League is now being organized to increase 
the demand for union label goods. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Conditions are about normal in this locality. 
The Building Trades have laid off workers and 
laborers have been laid off by the city railway. 
Coal miners and packing house workers have union 
agreements. The department stores and hosiery 
mills have “company clubs.” At the present time 
there is no systematic effort being made to promote 
the use of union label goods. The trades and labor 
assembly are considering a college whose students 
will be members of labor unions. This college will 
offer the same courses as those maintained in other 
institutions. The city council adopted a resolution 
that no employe of the City of Des Moines will 
receive less than 65 cents an hour after March 25th. 
This resolution came in response to a petition from 
Municipal Laborers’ Local Union, No. 353, which 
asked for an increase in wages and announced the 
formation of the organization an affiliated group 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Marshalltown.—H. E. Brush: 

Improvements have been made during the past 
month in wages, hours, and conditions of work by 
the Lenox Furnace Company and the Central 
Foundry. Both of these industries employ all 
































union molders and the local has about 65 members 
The American Machine Products Company has 
put on an extra 10-hour shift, but it is not skilled 
labor and not organized. The Marshalltown Trowel 
Company, a large organization is unfair to or. 
ganized labor. They manufacture thirty-five per 
cent of the high-grade trowels made in the United 
States. The Fisher Governor Company is one of our 
best home industries. It is opposed to organization 
but pays the scale or better. The Western Grocer 
Mills is part of the Western Grocer Company. 
They pay low wages and employ many women and 
girls. They have no organization because the 
majority are unskilled workers. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Ed. E. Rock: 

Weather conditions have caused laborers tobe 
out of work. The Roxana Refinery has opened 
up new work. A railroad union formed to take 
the place of the Federated Shop Crafts union is a 
farce. Some agitation is being carried on to pro 
mote the use of union label goods by those interested 
in the label. 

Parsons.—T. W. Floyd: 

The railroad shops have shut down on Saturdays, 
only working five days a week. Industries in this 
community have either “shop” or ‘company’ 
union agreements. 

Salina.—Floyd M. Crain: 

There have been no improvements in conditions 
during the past month. Building trades have 
closed down. A building inspector has been ap- 
pointed by the city. Union label goods are in de 
mand and are being carried by some stores. 


KENTUCKY 


Middlesboro.—Charles T. Cook: 

Some of the mines have closed down, and there 
are four or five hundred men out of work in and 
around Middlesboro. There is a great deal of 
“yellow dog” opposition about the mines and 
factories. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 
Workers have been laid off from the paper 


mills and from municipal work, and a great deal , 


of unemployment exists in this community at the 
present time. Good work is being done to increase 
the demand for union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.—George J. Bowen: 
The Teamsters received a $2 a week increase in 
wages. The metal industries have laid off many 
workers. The Shecker Taxi Company took over 
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JUST ASK FOR J” GREEN STAMPS 
when you shop 


and at the end of the year 
—note the saving you’ve made— 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


New York 




















the Black & White Taxi Company, which was 
working under union agreement, and immediately 
discharged all Black & White epaiees, 

Walpole.—John J. Fitzbeury 

Business is very steady in this locality. Additional 
workers have been hired by brake lining and rubber 
goods industries. No new work has been operied 
up, but extensive improvements are being made in 
the line of additions to the Bird & Son Paper Mills 
and the Bird Machine Company. 

Wollaston.—John J. Cormack: 

The oil works and the Edison plant have hired 
additional workers, and work in the building trades 
is plentiful. There has been an improvement in 
wages, hours and conditions of work during the 
past month for the quarry workers. The shipyard 
workers have company unions, and numbers have 
been laid off. Constant agitation is carried on at 
all union meetings to promote the use of union 


label goods. 
MINNESOTA 


Faribault.—F. N. Morgan: 

Conditions of work remain about the same in 
this locality. Workers have been laid off by the 
Blodget and Buck Produce Company, and furniture 
factories, and additional workers have been hired 
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by the Albert Lea Packing Company. The Trades 
and Labor Assembly are agitating the demand for 
union labels. 

Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company have laid off 
work and several mines have closed down. Iron 
mining is the chief industry in this locality but the 
miners have no union agreements. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher. 

There are hundreds of people out of work in this 
city because of advertisements that the Ford plant 
is being built non-union. By organization, a com- 
mittee of the Trades Assembly has purchased a 
picture machine to agitate the demand for union 
labels. In winter this committee calls on the various 
local unions, and in summer holds meetings on a 
vacant lot, giving away prizes to draw a crowd. 

Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

The Omaha Railroad has given an increase in 
wages to its <n. and working conditions have 
been improved. The making of textiles is the 
principal industry in this community, although the 
workers have no union agreements. Extensive 
agitation is being carried on to increase the demand 
for union label goods. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gulfport—W. W. Harrison: 


There have been no changes of note during the 
past month in industrial establishments—conditions 





are about normal. Stevedores returned to work at 
the ship loading pier here after being out 8 weeks 
without conditions being improved. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis.—Robert Lyons: 

Rock Island and the Missouri Pacific railroad 
shops have laid off workers. Some of the clothing 
factories in this locality have union agreements, 
but all hotels, cafes, railroad shops and brick plants 
have company unions. City institutions are having 
trouble with several unions because of allowing 
insane persons to do their work. Constant agitation 
is being carried on to promote the use of union labels. 
The Trades Promotion League shows moving 
pictures in 28 wards, union operators donating their 
services. 


NEBRASKA 


South Omaha.—John O. Blaha: 

Conditions in this community remains practically 
the same. All packing companies of South Omaha 
have “company” unions. Constant agitation is being 
carried on to promote the demand for union label 
g , 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dill 
ters, pressmen ro building trades have 
shown improvements during the past month in 
wages, hours and conditions of work. Unorganized 
shops have laid off workers and are working part 
time, while the Lyon Printing Company, a union 
organization, has hired additional workers. Work 
on several municipal buildings has opened up. 
The chemical works have “company unions. ” 
Agitation is being carried on for the use of union 
label goods by distributing literature, and calling on 
various unions. 

Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

The New York Central railroad shops have laid 
off approximately 100 workers. Railroading and 
glass manufacturing are the principal industries in 
this a The glass workers have no union 
agreements. e Central Labor Union is carrying 
on a union label drive, demanding that all crafts 
secure the label. A local union of barbers has been 
organized. 

Elmira.—Harry M: 

The La France Fire oe Ragine Company ‘has laid 
off about 80 workers. Work is soon to open up on 
several large buildings. Union label goods are given 
consideration in topics at all meetings. 

Plattsburg.—Bentley S. Morrill: 

Normal conditions prevail in this community. 
Constant agitation to increase the demand for 
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union labels is being carried on at our meetings, 
and the use of union label goods is rapidly 
improving. 

Rochester —W. W. Campbell: 

Work in all lines is good and wages remain 
practically the same. A new subway is being 
built under the city. All trades have union agree- 
ments but the Eastman Kodak Company. We have 
a Union Label League to promote the use of union 
label goods. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Charles G. Johnson: 

There have been improvements during the last 
month in hours and conditions of work in the 
state-owned mill and elevator which is now almost 
100 per cent organized. The building trades have 
laid off workers. The railroad shop crafts have 
company unions. A drive is pending to increase the 
demand for union label goods. 

Minot.—H. E. McFall: . 

No new work has opened up in this locality and a 
few of the mines have closed down. Mining and 
railroading are the chief industries, and both the 
miners and the railroad shopmen have union 
agreements. “Day by day in every way’’ we are 
endeavoring to have all union workers ask for label 
goods when making purchases. The president and 
secretary of the State Federation contemplate a 
trip to this locality_for the purpose of organizing 
new unions. 


OHIO 


Byesville —C. H. Grabham: 

Railroads have laid off some workers recently. 
The railroad company organization known as the 
Pennsylvania Fraternity System is rapidly dwindling 
away and will soon be a thing of the past. Our 
union label committee is busy in the interest of 
union-made goods. A number of the merchants are 
increasing their stocks of labeled goods. We or- 
ganized a local union of the bakery workers and the 
boys are starting out like old-timers. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

The traction company has shown improvements 
during the past month in wages, hours and condi- 
tions of work. The sugar beet companies have 
closed, laying off about 150 workers. A constant 
demand is being made for union label goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: ‘ 

Conditions in this locality remain about the same. 
Numbers of unskilled workers are employed. The 
foundries are the only industry having union agree- 
ments. Constant agitation is being carried on to 
promote the use of union label goods. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

There have been improvements during the past 
month in wages, hours and conditions of work in 
the building trades, the bricklayers, and the painters, 
while conditions in manufacturing companies have 
remained the same. The American Ship Building 
Company has almost completely closed donw. There 
is great agitation for the use of union label goods. 

On January 15th a mass meeting is to be called 
for a general heart-to-heart talk of all the union 
men in the city for a solid union front on all ques- 
tions. It is a case of giving the other side a rock to 


bump against. In the spring we expect to run against 
an “‘open shop”’ drive and we want all the harmony 
we can get to start within our ranks. The time to 
get this is before the fight and not after it has 
opened. Notices have been sent to the contractors 
of the new demands and it is almost a sure thing 
that they will be accepted if they see that the 
men are a unit. Some funds are to be solicited 
for a union bank in Cleveland and also some talks 
are to be given for some union-made goods. We 
also expect to keep this up to get a better attendance 
at all local meetings and by this means get the men 
to see that the delegates attend the C. L. U. and 
report back all doings to their locals. It is the 
first thing of this kind that we have held for some 
time and it was a big factor two years ago when 
it was necessary to get a theater for the meeting. 
This year the printers have come in and it looks 
better. In my next report I hope to be able to give 
full details as well as some of the results. 

Martins Ferry.—W. S. Morris: 

Working conditions in this community have 
remained about the same. The Sheet Mill which 
has been trying to break up the union has been 
closed for one month. Workers employed by the 
Davies Glass company have union agreements but 
the United States Corporation and the Wheeling 
Steel are fighting for recognition of the union. 
The first of the year union card men took office in 
the city government and all scab tandidates running 
for office in November were defeated. The Belmont 
Trades Assembly are working with the theatrical 
union to bring in all stage employes. 

Portsmouth.—O. F. Strong: 

The Black Diamond Brick Yard has closed down, 
affecting about 175 workers. The N. & W. Railroad 
has a company union which was formed in 1922. 
Efforts are being made to increase the demand for 
union label goods, although those who should be 
interested in this work are indifferent to it. 

Zanesville—Joseph A. Bauer: 

The Putnam shirt factory has increased wages 
from 40 to 50 per cent in order to get the use of 
the union label on their shirts. The B. & O. Railroad 
shops have closed down indefinitely, about 150 
men are affected. Constant agitation is being carried 
on to promote the demand for union labels. The 
garment workers have organized a local union 
during the past month. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Employment is steady in oil well supply shops. 

A new oil field has opened up. The chief industries 
in this community are brick plants, cotton mills and 
oil fields. These industries have not all union 
agreements, although there are no ‘“‘company unions” 
here. Prospect for building trades good as soon as 
weather conditions permit. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sharon.—David Niven: 

Additional workers have been hired by the 
United States Steel Company, while the Standard 
Car and Petroleum Tank Car Companies have laid 
offs some workers. All plants are working eight- 
hour shifts in this community. Inside linemen 
(electrical) have installed officers and have eighteen 
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new members. The retail clerks have thirty-three 
members and have agreements with all but three 
stores. The United Labor League has moved into 
fine new quarters over bank. 


Tarentum.—H. P. L. Householder: 

The steel industries have taken on a few of their 
old employes on a limit basis in production with 
short hours, but the majority of the industries have 
laid off workers. Some departments of the mills 
have closed down. Five mines are shut down, while 
others are working from one to four days a week. 
Only the coal miners have union agreements. The 

writer is trying to get the carpenters to organize a 
label league. Organization work is at a standstill. 


Wilkes- Barre.—William J. Kromelbein: 

Through negotiations with the operators, squib 
makers, Local Union No. 114, employed at the 
John R. Powell Squib Company received 10 per 
cent increase in wages and improved conditions of 
work. Employment remains the same in this com- 
munity. By visits to the various local unions a 
constant agitation is being carried on to increase 
the use of union label products. A local union of 
bus drivers for the White Transit Company running 
between Wilkes-Barre and Plymouth has been 


organized. 
TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W . 1. Diffee: 

The Illinois Central and M. & O. Railroads have 
laid off workers, and some industrial plants have 
closed down partially. There are a number of 
new buildings under construction. Our new ten- 
story bank building, built under union conditions 
is nearing completion and is a monument to our city. 
Organized labor everywhere is demanding union 
label goods. 


Johnson City.—J. W. Vance: 

Work in this locality remains about the same. 
The building trades are quite active. During the 
past month a Union Label League was organized and 
is actively agitating the use of the union label. 
Local unions of plasterers and cement finishers, and 
Electrical Workers have been organized. 


TEXAS 


Corsicana.—H. E. Smalling: 

Oil and cotton are the chief industries in this 
community. Both have union agreements. Workers 
have been laid off by the American Wells Prospecting 
Company and the Oil City Foundry. Agitation is 
being carried on to increase the demand for union 
label goods. 

Orange.—E. L.. Spaugh: 

Prospects look good for the year of 1924 in every 
line of business. Several contractors have laid off 
men on account of weather conditions here, but 


house carpenters report that work will pick up 
about February or March. The longshoremen have 
plenty of work at present, several new ships having 
arrived for cargo. Different crafts reported at the 
last meeting of the trades council that they were 
taking in some new material. All of the locals are 
having good and regular meetings and show good 
spirit for the labor movement in our city. The label 
committee works every store every month to 
promote the demand for union label goods, and 
good results are had. 


Waco.—John Tennison: 

Building trades have shown improvements during 
the past month in wages, hours and conditions of 
work. Work has opened up in the manufacture cf 
children’s clothes. The overall factory has laid off 
workers. The Women’s Union Label League is 
agitating theuse of union label goods, and the build- 
ing trades are 100 per cent union, just what Waco has 
been working for. 
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